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__ lapse of twenty centuries changed 

only the outline of the social problems 
faced by Jesus. His first great principle, 
which in our more devout 
moments we espouse, was 
directly against racial bigot- 
ry and its inevitable conse- 
quence of conflict and personal debasement. 
He recognized the power of hollow tradi- 
tion in shaping the minds and hearts of 
men and their institutions to smugness, cru- 
elty and hypocritical piety. St. Mark, one 
of His most faithful chroniclers, quotes Him 
as remarking in rebuke of this: “Full well 
ye reject the commandment of God, that ye 
may keep your own tradition!” 

He gave dignity to those who labor, for 
He was a carpenter; protested the arroga- 
tions of special privilege through Divine 
right; condemned the abuses of an economic 
system which made some too'rich and others 
too poor; castigated the little tricks of cas- 
uistry, which found convenient compromise 
between an aggrandizing baseness and the 
principles of right. For these things He 
died, and there followed the greatest miracle 
of all in the sweeping across the world of 
His teachings to temper the brash nature of 
men. His coming we celebrate, chanting 
“Peace on Earth, Goodwill to All Mankind,” 
more in the anxious spirit of hope than of 
consummation. 

If He should come again it is not unlikely 
that He would be surprised to find the sub- 
scribers to His principle of the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man, sending up their prayers from rigidly 
segregated altars, explaining to God that 
they “are faced by a condition, not a 
theory.” 

He would witness the blond Nordics now 
elected to supplant the Jews in Divine fa- 
vor, and, supplanting the Samarian at the 
well, the familiar face of the African. He 
could scarcely escape the advice that He 
“does not know the Negro”—his unintelli- 
gence and lack of conscience; and, that this 
race provides a “constant danger of degen- 
eration for the white races if an inexorable 
separation is not made, ...” The im- 
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proved scientific technique of recent years 
would, doubtless, offer the refinement of 
statistics to this proof. He would most cer- 
tainly be warned that His influence for the 
Kingdom of Heaven would be damaged if 
He associated too openly with them, since 
“opinion is unanimous on the ‘black ques- 
tion’ and does not admit of discussion”; He 
would be offered the gown and protection of 
the Klan which has so valiantly sought, with 
tar and feathers, fiery crosses and shotguns, 
to sustain the Kingdom which He built here 
so many years ago. And, it is not utterly 
inconceivable, that in sickened protest 
against a particularly abominable sport in a 
section which even persecutes in defense of 
the literal story of Creation, He would per- 
mit Himself again to die between two des- 
pised ones—not crucified, but burned. 


oo approaches an old Negro strong- 
hold menacingly. Dr. Carl E. Seashore 
of the University of Iowa, has developed a 

set of tests designed to measure 


Testing such specific musical talents as 
Musical sense of pitch, sense of time, 
Talent sense of intensity, sense of 


rhythm, sense of tonal memory 
and sense of consonance. First he tested 
several thousand white persons and worked 
out norms for each set of tests. Then Mr. 
Guy B. Johnson, of the University of North 
Carolina, applied these tests to Negroes and 
reports his comparative findings in the 
Southern Workman. He used for his sub- 
jects Negro fifth and eighth grade and col- 
lege students in North Carolina. 

In the test of sense of pitch, the Negroes 
of the fifth grade were a little above the 
white fifth, but the eighth grade and col- 
lege students were a little below; in inten- 
sity all were about the same; in sense of 
time Negro college and eighth grade stu- 
dents were a little below and the fifth about 
the same; in the sense of rhythm the Negro 
fifth grade students were a little better than 
the white fifth and the eighth grades about 
the same; in sense of tonal memory all the 
Negro groups were a little below the white. 
In general, the investigator found “no sig- 
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nificant differences in the basic sensory 
musical capacities between whites and Ne- 
groes,” but there were more higher-than- 
average and more lower-than average scores 
among the Negroes than among the whites, 
who tended to cluster around an average. 
The real difference, Mr. Johnson thinks, is 
in the matter of motivation. “It is not so 
much a matter of how much talent one has 
as what one does with what one has.” 

Most significant about the results is the 
failure of the judgment of science to malign 
either race in the comparison. For it says 
simply, that whites and Negroes have about 
the same musical talents, but the Negroes 
chose to use theirs more. 

There is, we admit, some surprise that in 
coldly deliberate tests to determine how 
small a difference of pitch between two 
tones can be detected, or how small a differ- 
ence between loudness of two tones can be 
distinguished, the Negroes should register 
as well as they did. These items, one would 
think, are of less importance in producing 
musical effects than in appreciating them. 
The surgeon and the artist would approach 
the human form with utterly different inter- 
ests. Occasions for Negro music have been 
emotional experiences, sad or gay, which 
were even more important than the music; 
a characteristic has been indifference to the 
restrictions of formal technique. This free- 
dom marks the difference between the deep 
moving spirituals and the sallow Methodist 
hymns which some of them once were. 

. . . Whatever their rating, it is probable 
that they would go on singing for the sheer 
relief of it, and fitting their voices into the 
strange harmony of their moods, just as if 
a sixteenth tone never existed and the dia- 
tonic tetrachord were a nuisance. 


ITHIN the restricted industrial world 

of the Negro there is the temptation 
to assume that the confusion and discom- 
fiture abounding are, similarly. 
restricted problems. Industrial 
education in general, however, 
has reached a point of import- 
ance demanding consideration as a prob- 
lem, and Arthur B. Mays, Professor of 
Industrial Education at the University of 
Illinois, has brought this problem within 
focus in a book (The Problem of Indus- 
trial Education, Century Company) which 
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ignores the Negro contingency as completely 
as the problem-obsessed Negroes have ig- 
nored general trends. 

We are, however, permitted our infer- 
ences. There was no problem of training 
for industry, for anyone, when the occupa- 
tional activities of the country were largely 
agricultural, when apprenticeship for the 
hand trades was functioning through the 
natural father and son relationship, adop- 
tion, and the practice of binding out for 
periods. With the coming of machinery 
and the disappearance of the guilds this ar- 
rangement was broken up. Processes be- 
came simpler and the fragile substitute for 
apprenticeship degenerated notoriously into 
the abuses of child labor. Inventions have 
multiplied, industry has been rapidly be- 
coming more specialized, the hand trades of 
artisans have been destroyed, the occasions 
for use of rounded skill diminished—the 
field now is practically new and more than 
Negroes are caught. It is not alone true that 
Negro workers find it difficult to secure 
skilled work because of a lack of training 
opportunity; no formal training opportuni- 
ties exist. Neither through the trade schools 
handicapped by isolation from modern 
planis, nor the public schools founded upon 
another principle, nor corporation schools 
almost impossible to sustain, nor corres- 
pondence schools, too utterly remote from 
work, can this training be secured. Of ne- 
cessity such “breaking in” as is accom- 
plished becomes a personal and casual mat- 
ter, and in this, Negro workers, except 
under the stress of an employer’s emer- 
gency, fare hard. 

II 
There is striking similarity between 
the attitudes of labor generally and Negro 
labor on the question of this industrial 
training. There has been the fear that spe- 
cial training for industry was an anomaly in 
a democracy because it trained children into 
a working class. The schools have just re- 
cently been accorded a dignity. On the 
other hand the unions have not been over- 
zealous to train apprentices because it in- 
creased the number of skilled men in theo- 
retical competition. So the situation rests. 

Ii 

Ever mounting specialization is bringing 
these far-reaching changes which will be 
important both to Negro and women labor: 


> 
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1. The continued use of machinery is 
creating an increasingly large body of work 
of the grade to which Negro and women 
workers are most frequently limited. 

2. The continued specializing of process 
and product is throwing within the range of 
these two classes of labor work which calls 
not so much for a long and unpleasant rela- 
tionship of learning with a skilled worker, 
as for some specialized competence, such as 
dexterity, strength, endurance, and divided 
skill. 

3. The provision, largely experimental at 
present, of training opportunities in eve- 
ning, continuation and trade schools, in ves- 
tibule schools and through private effort, 
can contribute to the Negro workers an indi- 
vidual advantage in a system which is 
growing more and more impersonal. 


shew: strike of the Gary High School stu- 
dents has left ceriain problems and 
lessons worth pondering: Youth, it seems, 

is still plastic and likely 
In the Wake to reflect, with awkward 
of the Gary and embarrassing stress, 
Students’ Strike the weaknesses of their 

elders; one indiscretion 
condoned and abetted for any reason leads 
on, inevitably, to another indiscretion not 
so condonable; the surrender of the school 
authorities in the face of a clear principle, 
gives to the flippant wishes of youth the 
power, not of matured judgment or any 
sound principle of ethics, but of their num- 
bers, and destroys the authority as well as 
the moral prestige of a Board of elders that 
should know better; there is no speakable 
defense of the action of the striking students 
whatever the private opinions that support 
this action; and, finally, there is the fact, 
sharp and clear, that this behavior reflects 
less of a policy regarding Negroes than of 
the petty, self-throttling intolerance of a 
community. 


The Chicago Tribune, never regarded as 
over-friendly toward Negroes, sensed this 
last noted exhibition when it said: “The 
strike . . . is as discouraging as it is regret- 
table. . . . Such an embittered attitude of 


mind in a cosmopolitan community like 
Gary is particularly «iscouraging.” The 
flouting of authority by the children pro- 
vokes another paper to comment: “ ‘A little 
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child shall lead them’ but not in the direc- 
tion Gary is going.” And another: “Every- 
one knows that it is yielding sound princi- 
ples of government to let school children 
dictate to a community.” And, true to the 
logic of such folly, the school children in 
an adjoining state within a month of this 
precedent struck against its school board 
because a principal had been removed. It 
is possible that the children could have had 
right on their side, but in the absence of 
facts on the circumstances, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the authorities knew better 
than the children whether or not the prin- 
cipal should have remained. Either this, 
or they have no function which children 
are bound to respect. 
II 

One looks to youth elsewhere for indica- 
tions of the significance of this strike. The 
siudent paper of the University of Colorado, 
Silver and Gold, comments that “we are 
hypocrites, teaching but not practicing 
equality,” and observes that “the intelligent 
Negro has not the opportunity for advance- 
ment that becomes the lot of his less intel- 
ligent white brother.” The Grinnell Scarlet 
and Black holds the Gary students guilty of 
“unsportsmanlike and uncitizenlike con- 
duct.” The California Bruin suggests an 
application to the Negro of the Christian 
principles which most students profess; and 
the New Student, most mature of student 
publications, is impatient even with those 
collegians “who stop at uttering vague words 
about consiitutional guaranties and golden 
rules.” Among youth the most open praise 
of the Gary students constitutes, in its 
weird adolescent outburst, the greatest con- 
demnation of the results of miseducation in 
simple relations. It comes from Southwest- 
ern College in Tennessee, in reproach of 
the sentiments of the University of Colora- 
do’s Silver and Gold. “While we permit 
them,” says the editor, “to cook for us, to 
nurse our children, and do not begrudge 
them an education, it is not the southern 
idea of education to have Negroes, a race 
acknowledged as mentally inferior to the 
whites, rule our classrooms. There is the 
great danger in educating Negro and white 
children together that there will grow in the 
inferior mind of the Negro the idea that he 
is the superior of the more developed and 
higher-moraled white.” 
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Thumb Nail Sketches 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has suggested that 
foreign territories now under contol of the 


War and Navy departments should be centralized 
under the Secretary of the Interior, and Secretary 
Hubert Work, of the Interior Department, in an 
illuminating discussion of the possibility in the 
New York Herald-Tribune Magazine section, con- 
firms the wisdom and reasonableness of this sug- 
gestion. Because New York City is a vitally im- 
portant strategic spot from a military point of 
view, no one would argue that the War Department 
should educate its children or supervise its sanita- 
tion and health. Hawaii, “Fhe Cross-roads of the 
Pacific,” perhaps the most vital strategic spot with 
reference to the Orient, and Alaska, the closest con- 
tact physically with Soviet Russia, are under the 
Interior Department. But the Virgin Islands, with 
its Negroes who speak English despite 250 years 
of Danish rule; the Philippines, with 10,000,000 
of persons principally of Malayan stock; Haiti 
with its Negro population and its fresh history of 
harsh and blundering repressions in the name of 
peace and civilization, are under Navy rule. If 
they are to be held and if education and sanita- 
tion are to be the excuse for possession, it would 
seem that the ends could be more readily served 
by removing them from the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department, whose business is war and whose tac- 
tics are essentially force, and placing them under 
the supervision of the Interior Department, which 
is expected to deal with precisely these questions. 


E shall say charitably, that habituation to 
the customary denial of opportunity for 
many kinds of advanced occupations because of 
race and color, is responsible for the occasional 
blindness of Negroes to opportunities which are 
not in the least touched by these handicaps. Al- 
though there are no less than forty important 
Negro insurance companies with 8,000 Negro sales- 
men in the field, and, according to the National 
Negro Insurance Association, more than two hun- 
dred million dollars worth of insurance in force 
on the lives of 1,100,000 Negroes, there is not, so 
far as we have been able to learn after a more than 
casual search, a single trained Negro actuarial sta- 
tistician in the United States. No one denies to 
Negro students the privilege of pursuing this 
branch of statistics; no subjective judgments can 
minimize scholarship in such an exact science; 
there is no drawback in the absence of institutions 
open to them in which they might secure experi- 
ence, nor in the uncertainty of a position at the 
end of the period of preparation. This note need 
not be taken as a criticism, but as further inquiry 
for persons qualified to fill positions in this field 
immediately, or seriously engaged in study for this 
specialized profession. 


7 New York police captured a few weeks ago 
a pair of bandits, one of them white, the 


other a Negro, who had been engaged in robbing 
chain stores. They were tried, given sentences 
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of forty to eighty years in Sing Sing and actually 
on their way to this institution in the record time 
of twenty-six hours. The machinery of the law 
worked swiftly and smoothly. It worked so smooth- 
ly that it makes the case and the courts unduly 
conspicuous. 

The NV. Y. Evening Post appears to have felt a 
similar conservatism about the significance of this 
uncommon speed, for in an editorial which sought 
earnestly enough to praise the precision and 
promptness of criminal justice, it voiced this mis- 
giving: 

“... there obtrudes the cynical thought: if the 
law can do this once, why can it not do it oftener? 
Is this really an example of the efficiency of justice 
or is it but a case of the inefficiency of the accused? 
Did the black and white pair lack money or pull 
somewhere to set up the customary barriers of 
evasion and delay behind which the organized 
criminals and their conniving lawyers hide?” 

And continuing, it makes this most pertinent ref- 
erence: “We cannot help remembering the report 
of the Chicago Crime Commission to the effect that 
in 1925 out of some 300 murders, the only mur- 
derers hanged were a few Negroes without cash or 
influence.” 


7 cleverness with which the Abyssinian dele- 

gates to the League of Nations defended 
themselves and their country against the audacious 
attempt of two of the Powers to assume “rights” 
over their territory, drew exclamations of great 
astonishment from those who had been regarding 
this country as backward simply because it is in 
Africa and governs itself. The contact was un- 
doubtedly profitable, and mutually so, for the alert 
Abyssinians have of late sensed the necessity for 
keeping in touch with world affairs. The state has 
installed a printing press which is supplying great 
quantities of books and pamphlets for the enlight- 
enment of its people. Within the past three years, 
there have been established two weekly publica- 
tions, the Brhanensalam and the Aimro, both pub- 
lished in the Amharic language. Dr. Martin, the 
scholarly representative of Ras Tafari Makownen, 
has been in this country for the purpose of estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations between the United 


States and Abyssinia, and very probably will 
succeed. 


Futility 


By Katuerine BELL 


ERE on Broadway 
The night is day. ... 
What pale thing glimmers afar? 


Shrinking from sight 
Glows a faint light 
Timidly shining . . . a star! 
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Haiti Under the Rule 
of the United States 


By Dantes BELLECARDE 


Translated by Rayrorp Locan 


In our October issue, an article by Mr. John 
Vandercook presented the observations of a cele- 
brated Amercan travel writer and artist, of certain 
features of Haitian life and the benefits of the 
American occupation. The present article is by a 
distinguished Haitian, a former Commissioner of 
Education and Captain of the Legion of Honor, and 
offers an approach to these same questions which, 
while lacking the theoretical neutrality of the trav- 
eller, has the virtue of coming from the experience 
and close national interest of an Haitian. 

—Editor’s Note. 


N JULY 28, 1925, Admiral Caperton landed 

marines from his flagship, the cruiser 
“Washington,” and took possession, in the name of 
the government of the United States, of the Repub- 
lic of Haiti. For more than eleven years this occu- 
pation has lasted. Each day it is being strength- 
ened by a “civil occupation” whose evident aim is 
to absorb or destroy all the moral and economic 
forces of the Haitian people. 

The Americans had for their intervention in 
Haiti none of those reasons or even pretexts by 
which internationalists sometimes try to justify the 
intervention of one state in the affairs of another. 
No insult had been made against the American 
flag. No citizen of the United States had been 
wronged either in his person or in his property. 
The Haitian Republic had not advanced to any 
ery a refusal to submit to arbitration debts that 

ad been contracted or to execute a decision re- 
sulting from arbitration. (Such a refusal the Con- 
vention of The Hague of 1909 recognizes as justi- 
fying in the last resort armed intervention.) All 
the obligations of the Haitian foreign debt—repre- 
sented solely by the loans of 1875, 1896, and 1910 
floated in France—were in the hands of French 
bondholders. The interest on this debt was being 
regularly paid. It is also worth noting that Haiti, 
which has always been mindful of its international 
obligations, did not demand a moratorium during 
the war, and that the payment of interest on their 
debt, foreign or domestic, was suspended only on 
the arrival of the Americans and in spite of the 
protests of the Haitian government. 

Indeed, the armed intervention of the United 
States in the domestic affairs of Haiti, a free, sov- 
ereign, independent state, constitutes a violation of 
the principle of equality which is the essential 
basis of international law. Certain American poli- 
ticians who have preserved even a hypocritical re- 
spect for jus gentium endeavor to adorn with the 
lofty name of Humanity this act of piracy. It 
was for the purpose of freeing Haiti from its revo- 
lutions and preventing the destruction of Haitian 
lives that marines are supposd to have come to our 
land. Let us note, first of all, that according to 
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public statements made by General Bennett, for- 
mer Commandant of the Marine Corps, the Yan- 
kee soldiers, improvised defenders of Humanity, 
killed in the first four years alone of the Occupa- 
tion, more than 3,500 Haitians—a figure which 
surely exceeds the number of victims of all the 
Haitian revolutions together. 

Moreover, people have greatly exaggerated the 
rumber and importance of these revolutions. Por- 
tugal has had in sixteen years eighteen revolutions; 
and yet this has given no one the right to intervene 
in her affairs. Many of the so-called revolutions 
were only uprisings which passed off almost with- 
out bloodshed and which frequently did not have 
the gravity of certain riots or lynchings in the 
United States. They were often financed by for- 
eigners who saw only a sure source of gain. They 
were made, one might say, by a select few, and 
they never incurred the risk of bringing about in 
Haiti the armed intervention of a Power, European 
or Asiatic, which would have justified the applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Haiti, in the course of its history, received 
various affronts from European states. Admiral 
Rubalcava came in the name of Spain to demand 
an enormous indemnity for the secret aid that 
Haiti had given to the Dominican Republic in its 
struggle for emancipation. In 1871 the German 
Commander Batch inflicted a stinging insult to the 
Haitian nation for having manifested too clearly 
its sympathy for France. England threatened Port 
au Prince with its cannon in order to force the Hai- 
tian government to yield to an unjustified claim of 
a British subject. In 1897 Commander Thiele of 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Imperial Navy insulted the Hai- 
tian people by an outrageous ultimatum and 
extorted 20,000 dollars. Why? Because a Ger- 
man subject, having beaten a Haitian gendarme, 
had been duly and justly condemned by the Police 
Court of Port au Prince. 

In every case where law and justice were on the 
side of Haiti, America did not budge. It protested 
against none of these brutal aggressions bv Euro- 
pean nations. But, in 1915, at a time when all 
Europe was involved in the World War. the United 
States came to occupy Haiti. And Mr. Lansing, 
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Secretary of State, dared to write then to the Sen- 
ate Committee of Foreign Affairs that this Ameri- 
can action had for its purpose the preventing of 
the occupation of Haiti by a European Power! By 
what adjective should we describe such an auda- 
cious statement? 

In fact, just as Mr. James Weldon Johnson 
showed in a series of articles published in 1921 by 
The Nation, the intervention of the United States 
was inspired only by financial interests. He 
showed clearly the direct action of the National 
City Bank of New York, for the policy of interven- 
tion became effective as soon as that powerful com- 
pany had acquired an interest in the Haitian Na- 
tional Railway and as soon as it had taken control 
of the National Bank of the Republic of Haiti. 
The efforts made by this American bank with the 
assistance of the Financial Adviser and of the Le- 
gation of the United States to assure a monopoly 
of the importation of gold into Haiti; the loan of 
1922 imposed on Haiti and which replaced the 
French debt in francs at five per cent by an Ameri- 
can loan in dollars at six per cent, or even at more 
than seven on account of the low sale price, are 
sufficient to prove in the most convincing manner 
the connivance which has existed between Wash- 
ington and Wall Street. 


fp GOVERNMENT of Mr. Wilson, having occu- 
ied Haitian territory without just or legitimate 
motive, wished to legalize this state of affairs, and 
for that purpose imposed on Haiti a treaty, the 
American-Haitian Convention of 1915. The day 
on whick this convention was voted, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the representative of les Gonaives, 
Dr. Cabeche, arose and uttered these words: “In 
the name of Humanity the government of the Uni- 
ted States, according to the declarations of its 
agents, has carried out in our land an armed inter- 
vention. And it has presented to us at the point 
of the bayonet, supported by the cannon on its 
cruisers, a convention which, from the lofty pin- 
nacle of its imperialism, it calls upon us to ratify. 
What is this convention? It is a protectorate im- 
posed on Haiti by Mr. Wilson, the same Wilson 
who said in a speech at Mobile with reference to 
the sister-republics of Latin-America: “We can be 
their close friends only by treating them as equals.’ 
And now today he intends to put Haiti under the 
protectorate of the United States. For how long? 
God only knows, after one envisages the conditions 
to which is subordinated the withdrawal of troops 
or the renewal of this instrument of shame. I am 
not all a partisan of the policy of a closed repub- 
lic. I do not think that isolation is a factor con- 
ducive to the evolution of a nation. I do not 
believe that the principle of patriotism resides in 
the hatred of foreigners or in the refusing of their 
aid provided that it is sincere. But I do not think 
that it is an honorable thing, either, to sacrifice, 
whether forced or not to do so, the dignity of one’s 
country. Particularly to assure what? Order with 
shame? Abundance in Golden Chains? Abund- 
ance, we shall have it—perhaps. The chains, they 
are certain. With this convention we decree moral 
slavery for the Haitian people instead of physical 
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slavery which one no longer dares to reestablish. 
This convention compromises the rights of the na- 
tion. The Chamber, by voting it, undertook a 
grave responsibility. I can not share this respon- 
sibility with it. When the Haitian people shall 
groan in the chains that have just been forged 
again, when future generations will have to exe- 
crate the memory of the authors of their misfor- 
tune, I do not intend that it shall be said that I 
was one of them. I shall not permit my name to 
appear at the bottom of the report of that session 
in which was executed the sale of a whole people 
by a few of its members. I offer my resignation as 
deputy of the 28th Legislature by exclaiming for 
a last time: ‘I protest in the name of the Haitian 
people, in the name of its rights, of its sovereignty, 
and of its independence against the project of the 
Haitian Convention’.” 

Having spoken thus, Dr. Cabeche took from the 
lapel of his coat the insignia of deputy, threw it 
into the midst of the assembly, and left the 
Chamber. 

Cabeche was not a politician. He was a young 
doctor who had pursued his medical studies in the 
United States and knew white Americans better 
than the great majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
He died shortly afterward—the attack made against 
the dignity of his country had broken his heart. 
He did not live long enough to see his pessimistic 
prophecy fulfilled. For his words were truly 
prophetic. 


ANY OF THOSE who voted for the convention 
were sincere. Tired of our civil strifes, 
which were most frequently provoked by the des- 
potism and dictatorships in our government, desir- 
ous of seeing the country develop from the intel- 
lectual as well as from the economic point of view, 
thinking that the condition indispensable to the 
social progress of the Haitian people was order 
with liberty, they believed in the promises of peace, 
of democratic liberty, of prosperity which Wilson 
and his agents brought to them. Alas! Cabeche 
alone had seen clearly. 
Haiti does not have peace. 
Peace, real peace, is not in material order in 
the streets imposed by the force of the bayonet; it 
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is the relief of consciences and of minds obtained 
by the loyal practice of liberty, the cult of justice 
and the respect of the rights of the individual and 
of the nation. The Americans themselves recognize 
that they have not aided in establishing in Haiti 
this real peace since they say that civil war will 
begin again as soon as they leave the country. 
Here is a convincing confession that in twelve 
years they have not been able to create anything 
stable. 

Haiti does not have democratic liberty. 

In democratic countries all power issues from 
the nation; that is to say, from the votes of the 
people. The right of the people to vote has been 
suppressed in Haiti. The Haitians no longer have 
any part in the management or the control of their 
own affairs. 

In democratic countries the law is the expression 
of the national will—the law in Haiti today is now 
only the will of the American High Commissioner 
registered and signed by the native “puppets.” 

In democratic countries taxes are a contribution 
which the citizens can be forced to pay only if it 
has been recognized as necessary and voted by their 
elected representatives. “No taxation without rep- 
resentation.” Haitians pay taxes and are not per- 
mitted to discuss them. The Receiver-General of 
the Haitian Customs, an American from Louisiana 
or elsewhere, makes and unmakes the tariff, over- 
whelms business men with fines, and renders life 
dificult for small local industries, suppresses free- 
entry granted to tools and machines for agricul- 
tural use, places a high tariff on books and objects 
intended for the instruction of our youth, spends 
as he wishes the money of the nation, laughs at 
decrees of Haitian courts and considers as scraps 
of paper the decrees of the Supreme Court of 
Haiti. He is dictator and master of the destinies 
of the Haitian people. From whom does he hold 
these extraordinary powers—powers which no man 
possesses in any civilized country? From the 
American President, sovereign of the Republic of 
Haiti by the grace of the old German Gott, the God 
of War. 

In democratic countries the liberty of the press 
is considered as the first of the cardinal liberties 
because there is no democracy without control by 
public opinion and ‘there is no control of public 
opinion without liberty of the press. That is why 
all liberal countries have abolished preventive mea- 
sures in affairs of offences of the press even in case 
of libel, insult, or abuse. The Americans have 
destroyed in Haiti or allowed to be destroyed this 
liberty recognized as indispensable to a democracy. 
For they approved a law in 1922 which suppresses 
in fact liberty of opinion, since it permits imprison- 
ment pending trial for offences of the press and 
refuses to journalists the privilege of habeas corpus 
which, according to the Constitution of the United 
States (Sect. 9, par. 2), can be suspended only if 
public security demands it in case of invasion or 
of rebellion. 

The vote of the citizens suppressed, the nation 
violently removed from the administration and con- 
trol of its own affairs, journalists hounded and 
imprisoned for the expression of their opinion on 
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the policy of the government and kept in prison 
without trial and even without examination by the 
judge, the freedom of assembly obstructed, the 
land of the peasants threatened by unconstitutiona! 
laws or arbitrary administrative measures, the right 
to contribute voluntarily to scientific, benevolent, 
or patriotic societies taken from the citizens, fiscal 
measures voted without discussion, rendering hea- 
vier for all the burden of life:—that is what the 
Americans have done in Haiti. 

And it will be understood how far we are from 
Wilson’s principle of the right of peoples to govern 
themselves when we recall that the Receiver-Gen- 
eral, the master of the liberty and property of the 
Haitian citizens, is in his turn only a puppet in the 
hands of the American High Commissioner, the 
personal representative of the President of the 
United States. 


AITI Lives under a false label—it has ceased 

to be a republic and has fallen below the 
rank of a “possession,” since Porto Rico and the 
Philippines have elective chambers. Haiti has re- 
trograded beyond 1804.* M. Borno has given it its 
real name by calling it the Republic of Slaves. 
The expression is unhappy but exact in spite of the 
antithesis of the terms “Republic” and “Slave”. 

But this situation, already so dark, threatens to 
become worse yet. The so-called President of 
Haiti, in accord with General Russell, the American 
High Commissioner, has just laid before the Coun- 
cil of State, a corps of politicians appointed and 
removable by him at will, amendments to the Con- 
stitution. This is the famous Constitution of 1918 
which Mr. Franklin Roosevelt himself boasts of 
having written, and which, according to the apt 
expression of the late President Harding in his 
speech at Marion, “was forced down the throat of 
the Haitians with a bayonet.” The twelve amend- 
ments which have been proposed tend to concen- 
trate in the hands of the President of Haiti (in 
reality in those of the High Commissioner) all the 
powers of the state: the executive power, the legis- 
lative power, which he already exercises through 
his Council of State, and finally the judicial power. 
In other words, what one is seeking to establish in 
Haiti is a legal dictatorship, sustained by the ma- 
chine guns of the army of the United States and 
functioning under the shelter of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Poor Franklin Roosevelt, who thought that he 
had given the Haitians a perfect and definitive con- 
stitution! If these amendments were imposed upon 
the Haitians by fraud or by violence, they would 
assure the total ruin of the Haitian nation. The 
nation has grasped this fact—the instinct of self- 
preservation has awakened in it—and from the 
depth of its sou] arises a piercing cry of distress. 
Since the publication of the proposed sinister 
amendments, petitions signed by thousands of men 
and women belonging to all classes of the popula- 
tion pour in from city and country, denouncing as 
a criminal attack this supreme effort made to snatch 
from the Haitian people all its rights and all its 
means of livelihood. 


*The date of the independence of Haiti. 
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The avowed purpose of these amendments is, 
first, to permit M. Borno to serve a third term and 
to remain in power for fourteen years while await- 
ing a second revision of the constitution which will 
give him the office for life; second, to put Haitian 
justice in the hands of General Russell and of the 
American companies which he supports. The pres- 
ent judiciary appears insufficiently obedient to the 
High Commissioner—he wishes to have judges who 
will be as submissive and as eager as the gentlemen 
of the Council of State. He accuses the magis- 
trates of having color prejudice. One is led to 
conclude that what he desires is to replace them 
by men who will always give decisions in favor of 
the American whites, to whom vast concessions have 
been accorded by the government. The most ex- 
traordinary of these concessions is that which has 
been granted to a Mr. Rodenberg, with such excep- 
tional privileges that they make of this former 
Representative of Illinois, “blackballed” by his 
constituency, the master of the Artibonite Valley, 
one of the richest regions of Haiti. 


Te READER of these lines will perhaps wonder: 

“In exchange for its liberty, for its independ- 
ence, for its sovereignty, has not Haiti at least be- 
come prosperous under American domination?” 
Money certainly cannot replace honor and liberty; 
but there are in Haiti as elsewhere creatures sufhi- 
ciently low to resign themselves to chains, provided 
the chains are of gold. Well, they do not have 
even this compensation. I could prove here by 
authoritative statistics that our production has not 
been increased by a single grain of coffee since the 
American Occupation and that our exports at pres- 
ent are frequently inferior to those under a purely 
Haitian administration. Living conditions of la- 
borers have not improved; on the contrary, they 
have grown worse as a result of the increase in the 
duty on articles of prime necessity which the new 
tariff law—the personal work of Mr. Cumberland, 
the American Financial Adviser—imposes. The 
salaries of government employees, of Haitian pro- 
fessors and teachers are ridiculous and seem insult- 
ing when one compares them with those of the 
administrators appointed for the “Republic of 
Slaves.” Under the pretext of organizing agricul- 
ture they have instituted a Vocational Department 
into which millions fall and evaporate without end 
and without considerable results for the economic 
development of the country. Some roads have 
been restored, a few buildings have been construct- 
ed, a sanitary organization, which was really neces- 
sary, has been created. Much ado has been made 
over these achievements as if they sufficed to justify 
the attack against the sovereignty of Haiti and the 
enslaving of a whole race in the interest of a few 
politicians and business men of the United States. 
The “Occupationists” boast of these achievements 
but they refrain from saying what enormous sums 
they have cost the Haitian people. The most fa- 
mous example of the waste of money which is 
prevalent in Haiti is the establishment of a radio 
broadcasting station costing $40,000, which every 
Friday evening carries on the wings of the air anti- 
quated fox-trots and . . . praise of the American 
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Occupation. This sum might have better served to 
construct several school buildings in the rural dis- 
tricts or aqueducts to irrigate the land. 


Upon this question, moreover, my excellent 
friend, Professor Rayford Logan, has thrown com- 
plete light in his article in The Nation of March 
16, 1927 and in his witty answer to Dr. Mead in 
the April, 1927 issue of Opportunity. They are 
those expressed in Occupied Haiti by a com- 
mittee of American women who, accompanied by 
Professor Paul Douglass of the University of Chi- 
cago, made in 1926 a minute investigation in that 
poor country. They are those which were expressed 
in the Senate by Senator King of Utah, the same 
Senator who was kept out of Haiti when he wished 
to see with his own eyes what he already knew so 
well from documents. They are those which with- 
out doubt will be expressed in the next session of 
Congress by Senator Shipstead who studied on the 
spot the situation of Haitian peasants, and who 
pointed out the danger threatening them as a result 
of the measures which the military occupation 
under cover of the “puppet government” is enact- 
ing against landed property for the benefit of 
American monopolists. 


pe epee by a thousand difficulties and by the 
almost general hostility of white nations, the 
black people of Haiti, issuing from the most abject 
slavery, succeeded in creating a society that was 
civilized and equipped with all the organs which 
should permit it to take definite strides toward 
progress. Just like al] other nations during their 
formative period, Haiti experienced the struggles 
which always precede the fusion of social elements 
and it made many false steps on the steep path of 
progress. There has, nevertheless, occurred that 
internal work of organization which, having al- 
ready brought about social stability, was necessary 
to introduce political or governmental stability. 
American imperialists, taking advantage of passing 
troubles, have entered Haiti. They have destroyed 
all liberal institutions in the country, all the 
achievements that had already been made in the 
path of democracy; they have replaced the “black 
satrapy” by a white dictatorship, but with this dis- 
advantage, namely, Haitians could revolt against 
the black satrapy and overthrow it, whereas they 
can do nothing against the white dictatorship so 
strongly supported by the bayonets of the Marine 
Corps, the bombs of the aviators of the United 
States Army and the cannon of American cruisers. 


By the methods of government that they have 
employed and by the failure of most of their en- 
terprises in Haiti since 1915, the Americans have 
struck a deadly blow not only at the prestige of the 
United States, but at that of the whole white race. 
The great mass of the Haitian people had kept as 
a heritage of the colonial regime a faint belief if 
not in the superiority of the white race at least in 
its efficiency. This belief has disappeared. They 
fear the American because he carries in his belt a 
deadly Browning, but they have ceased to consider 
him as a man of lofty intelligence and ideals. The 
American action in Haiti is in bankruptcy. 
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Outstanding Negro Newspapers, 1927 


DeceMBER, 1927 


By Eucene Gorpon 


HE Negro press, finally, has attained that 

position for which it has long striven, the 
position of influential authority, More and more, 
editorials and news items in Negro journals are 
quoted and commented on by metropolitan papers. 
Only recently the Washington Tribune was quoted 
in the New York World on a matter involving the 
Ku Klux Klan and a Negro church. A short time 
previously the World quoted a news item from the 
Amsterdam News, which related the Italian res- 
taurant episode involving Mayor Walker. Some 
weeks ago the Norfolk Journal and Guide was taken 
to task by a white contemporary for an editorial 
in that colored paper. The New York Age has 
drawn apologetic comment from Bide Dudley, a 
clownish column conductor on the Evening W orld. 
The Pittsburgh Courier, thanks both to Schuyler 
and to that paper’s consistent tone of excellence, 
has lately attracted the favorable attention of H. L. 
Mencken. The Baltimore Afro-American’s expose of 
segregation in the Department of the Interior was 
undoubtedly responsible for Mr. Work’s bettering 
conditions there. There are others, I have ob- 
served, but the cited cases are sufficient to show 
several things. 

They show, first, that the Negro press has arisen 
from that pitiable state of ludicrous imitation 
which once made it ridiculous. There was a time 
when white persons read Negro papers to laugh. 
The labored efforts of inexperienced reporters were 
evident throughout, and could not be other than 
humorous to those not closely allied with the 
colored people themselves. 

Another thing shown by the frequent mention 
in white papers of items in the colored press, is 
that not only are Negro journals read, but read 
seriously. When a man ceases to rant unintelligibly 
and begins to speak calmly, rationally, and with 
authority, his enemies will not laugh but listen, 
and, having listened, will comment on what he said. 
If what he said bears particularly close to matters 
touching their own interests, they will quote him at 
length, thus calling attention of others to his views. 
This has been true in each of the cases cited. 

Still another thing shown by this evidence of 
whites’ reading papers published by the blacks is 
that the whites are trying earnestly to learn more 
about the colored man. It has been said repeatedly 
—I myself have frequently said it—that through 
the white press and sundry other agencies the black 
man is infinitely better informed about the white 
man than the white man is about the black man. 
This statement has been indisputably true until 
recently. Note the increasing bulk of Mr. Menc- 
ken’s information about his colored brother. No- 
tice, too, Carl Van Vechten’s, and that of a few 
less well-known whites. These men are reading 
the Negro press, and are being influenced by it. 

That this press influences those for whom main- 
tained is clear. There still remains, however, a 


few colored folk who declare boastfully that they 
never read a Negro newspaper; the number of 
these, happily, is diminishing. Most colored folk 
not only read these papers but prove their interest 
in and, often, their partiality for, a particular jour- 
nal, by quoting from it to uphold an opinion or a 
view. Not only that, but the Negro-reading public 
has reached that stage of development where it has 
its favorite news-sheet, editorial pages, feature writ- 
ers, and cartoonists. Such a public a few years 
ago would have been an amazing phenomenon. 

The Negro press, then, is more influential today, 
upon the general public opinion, than ever before. 
As to whether this influence is always what it 
should be, however, is another matter. 


Il. 


HERE were erected along the highway of 
Aframerican journalism during 1927 some 


conspicuous landmarks. Whether the Negro press 
as a class has advanced beyond the place it held 
last year is debatable. So far as_ individual 
achievement goes, it may be contended that the 
whole Aframerican press has been advanced. Per- 
sonally, I consider this contention worthy of con- 
sideration. The Hop-Toad Whistle, of Assbray, 
Miss., may be as poorly written and edited today 
as it was in 1920, but the fact that there are journals 
like the Detroit Independent, the Chicago Bee, the 
Journal and Guide and the Washington Tribune, 
should stimulate the Whistle publishers to do 
better, eventually. Besides, the most unworthy 
are known to share the laudations heaped upon the 
most worthy. Because they belong to the same 
fraternity, they share censure and praise alike. 
Reasoning thus} we may concede to the Negro 
press the highest state of all-round excellence since 
1827. That is something of which the Aframerican 
fourth estate and its readers may be proud, of 
course, but that is not enough. 

Some of the worth-while achievements of Negro 
journalism during 1927 were (1) the all-round im- 
provements in all its departments, save general 
news publication, of the Pittsburgh Courier; (2) 
the successful experiment of the Amsterdam News, 
for a week, as a daily; (3) the increasing excel- 
lence of editorials in the Kansas City Call; (4) 
the Baltimore Afro-American’s undoubted publish- 
ing of more news, and this more expertly treated, 
than any other colored newspaper; (5) the con- 
tinued manliness, in the face of continued odds, 
of the editors of the Houston /nformer, Dallas 
Express, and the Black Dispatch. 

I have observed with interest the gradual emer- 
gence of the Pittsburgh Courier from an insignifi- 
cant mediocrity to an important chronicler of and 
commentator on American life. As is true in the 
case of other papers which have progressed, this 
emergence of the Courier seems to be due to a 
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willingness to experiment, both with writers and 
with new ideas. The result, in the Courier’s case, 
is a lively and diverting journal and a superior 
race newspaper. Moreover, the fact that the 
Courier has given much freedom of expression to 
young men and women has caused that paper to 
be considered the most interesting because the most 
surprising. When one is unable to predict with 
assurance from week to week at just whom Schuyler 
is going to shoot a spitball, or whom Mrs. Dis- 
mond is going to regard critically through her 
lorgnette, or Floyd Calvin interview, or Rollo W. 
Wilson discuss from the sportsman’s point of view, 
there is, naturally, a vigorous and expectant curi- 
osity. The Courier’s features are undoubtedly the 
best in Aframerican journalism. There are occa- 
sional faults, of course, but these will be consid- 
ered later. There are, moreover, more genuinely 
excellent writers of original feature material here 
than elsewhere in colored newspaperdom. 

The most conspicuous landmark erected by 
Aframerican journalism in 1927 was the Amster- 
dam News, daily. Aside from showing what might 
be done with money and competent journalistic 
brains to support it, the Amsterdam News’ experi- 
ment provided a solid week of news about and by 
Negroes. Each issue was a new issue. There was 
no “boiler plate” junk from press agents. Writers 
of ability, imbued with enthusiasm for the experi- 
ment, wrote the news graphically. and their fea- 
tures entertainingly. Even the editorials, during 
the week of August 22 to 27, maintained their high 
standard. The news stories written by Clifford L. 
Miller, a tyro at the game, revealed latent ability. 
They revealed, also, the “cub” in certain of their 
details, but, on the whole, they were very good. 
The Amsterdam News is to be commended for giv- 
ing him the opportunity; an opportunity which 
may yet prove an advantage to the race’s journal- 
ism. Charles T. Magill’s articles on the Elks’ 
convention were fully adequate to their purpose. 

Editorials in the Kansas City Call have been 
sufficiently good—and consistently so—to warrant 
that paper’s being given special mention for 
achievement. I regret that in its other depart- 
ments the Call is deficient. 


I encountered considerable difficulty at the begin- 
ning of my attempt to determine which of the three 
papers, the Afro-American, the Defender, and the 
Courier, had the most news and that best treated 
(written, edited and displayed). It became neces- 
sary, in order to placate my own conscience, to 
count the number of news stories in each paper 
over a given period, then, at the end, to measure 
the amount of space allotted to genuine news by 
each paper. After this I had to consider: Was 
the news written according to accepted standards? 
Was it displayed in accordance with its relative im- 
portance to the public? Was it local or national? 


My final judgment was that as a medium for 
pure news while it is news, the Afro-American is 
superior to its rivals. It seems to me, also, that 
the editor who supervises news editing here in- 
variably employs discrimination in his judgment 
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of comparative news values. Afro-American news 
items are almost always well written. 

Editorial writers on the Dallas Express, Huston 
Informer, and Black Dispatch, in the very camps 
of Ku Klux Klan activity, deserve credit for the 
manly bearing they maintain. 

Ill. 

O MUCH for some of Negro journalism’s vir- 

tues during 1927; now to look at a few faults. 

In general, too much emphasis is laid upon 
unimportantw news; unimportant to the public, 
that is, for whom the news is published: sensa- 
tional in its very nature and possessing nothing 
but this to recommend it. It is axiomatic that 
many of the papers not only carry “all the news 
that’s fit to print”, but considerable that is not. 
This statement is not meant to imply that because 
news chances to be unsavory or ugly it should be 
ignored or suppressed. There is too much of that 
being done now. But it does mean that tales of 
murders, in all their gory details, are unneces- 
sarily played up; that simple tales of marital 
lapses and dissatisfactions, resulting in suits for 
divorce, hecome “divorce scandals” filled with 
what the headline writers like to call “juicy” or 
“spicy” details; that such stories as those on page 
three of the Amsterdam News of October 12, 
headed, respectively, “Arrest Harlem Hospital 
Worker” and “Girl, 11, Accuses 58-Year Old Man” 
go unnecessarily into nasty detail; and so on, are 
given undeserved prominence. 

Less of that kind of slop in American news- 
papers would improve the condition of the press 
generally. The usual excuse offered by Negro 
editors is that white editors do it, and prosper as 
a result; therefore, why should not they, tee, 
do it and prosper? The tendency, except among 
certain tabloids, is to move away from feasts of 
offal, and it would be commendable in Negro edi- 
tors if they placed themselves in the front rank 
of those moving away. 

One of the weaknesses, it seems to me, in the 
Courier’s scheme of make-up is its preponderance 
of feature material. Features have gone far to- 
ward making that paper the superior journal that 
it is, but features can unmake a newspaper, too. 
A newspaper should be primarily what its name 
implies, a journal with news in it. It should not 
try to be a magazine. Feature stories are usually 
interesting, especially the Courier’s. A few per- 
sons, I am sure, buy the paper solely because of 
the features. But most persons buy it because they 
desire the news. News, with this majority, is of 
primary interest. If they fail to find it in that 
paper they will buy another, in which they will find 
it. My suggestions for a remedy afe these: (1) 
do not subordinate live current news to more or 
less dead feature material; (2) segregate the fea- 
tures to a special section of the paper (as the 
second section, for instance), rather than permit 
them to occupy space promiscuously, everywhere. 

All the papers could profitably carry more na- 
tional advertising. I know that there is a -prob- 
lem as to how to obtain this revenue-making space- 
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filler; but the problem is an old one, and is, evi- 
dently, no nearer solution now than it was ten 
years ago. National Biscuit, General Motors, Camel 
and Lucky Strike cigarettes, Atlantic and Pacific 
Tea Company—these names suggest a multitude of 
others which draw wealth equally from white and 
colored citizens. I believe that this advertising 
can be secured, and that it will be, when adver- 
tising departments of Negro newspapers go after 
it properly. As the Negro press has overcome 
other obstacles, it should set about overcoming 
this one. 

Such advertising matter as we find in the ma- 
jority of papers is a slanderous disgrace, both to 
publishers and to readers. The answer to 
this and similar charges is that the paper must 
depend upon advertisers to live. A counter an- 
swer is that the paper which depends upon that 
kind should not live. There is no good reason 
why it should. 

There is still too much vindictive editorial 
squabbling back and forth. Readers care nothing 
for the personal dislikes, petty jealousies, and silly 
prejudices of newspaper publishers and editorial 
writers. 

In general, the writers—feature, news, and edi- 
torial—lack sufficient information to give a tone 
of authority to their work. In a news writer this 
deficiency shows, merely, inexperience and an in- 
complete grasp of the reporter’s duties. Granting 
that the reporter can write, to begin with, this 
fault is remedied simply by the reporter’s remem- 
bering certain details a story must contain to be 
complete. A feature writer who displays ignor- 
ance of his subject is a simpleton, and an editorial 
writer who, inadequately informed, shows that he 
is not perfectly acquainted with his subject, is at- 
tempting to fill the wrong chair. 

IV. 

Y METHOD of evaluating papers this year is 

essentially that of earlier years. This pres- 
ent survey includes all sections, save editorial, of 
those Aframerican journals which came under my 
observation from January to October, inclusive. 
Study of editorials for this article ended with 
September. Next year’s will include those pub- 
lished during October, November and December, 
1927. Many papers, including the Chicago Bee, 
the New York Age and Washington Eagle, did not 
reach me. However, the editorial pages of these 
papers were studied (except in the case of the Age, 
only nine or ten complete copies of which I saw 
during the year). 

Contents of newspapers may, according to some 
schools of journalism, be grouped into nine 
classes; thus: (1) news; (2) editorials; (3) spe- 
cial feature articles; (4) dramatic and musical 
criticism and book reviews; (5) practical advice 
and useful information; (6) humorous matter; (7) 
fiction; (8) illustrations; (9) advertisements. 


That, in my opinion, would be an excellent guide- 
card for the managing editor to take with him to 
the make-up room, it being his intention to check 
up; but such a classification of newspaper con- 
tents is unnecessary in a survey like this. Nine 
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classes have, therefore, been grouped into four: 
(1) news (including sports); (2) editorials (not 
including “exchanged” material); (3) features 
(drama and music criticisms, practical advice 
and useful information, book reviews, humorous 
matter, fiction, illustrations (not including illus- 
trations accompanying news stories) interviews, 
special articles, feature stories); (4) advertise- 
ments. For the purpose of this article, advertise- 
ments are omitted in the valuation, and make-up 
is substituted. 

In studying the editorials I made use of a test 
rule that is being employed in selecting monthly 
the “best” editorial for the Messenger, and which 
was printed in the March, 1927, number of that 
magazine. It follows: 

l. Is the source of the editorial clearly indicated? 
(This question asked for the purpose of determining the 
soundness of the editorial’s premise.) 

2. Is the subject so presented that the editorial will 
appeal to those for whom written? 

3. What does the editorial set out to do: (a) explain? 
(b) convince? (c) entertain? Does it succeed? 

4. Is the editorial structurally correct? 

a. Does it grip attention with the first sentence? 

b. Does it bear evidence of a definitely ordered 
plan? 

c. Is the length of the editorial proportionate to 
its importance? 

5. Has the writer a style suited to this particular edi- 
torial and to his readers? 

Has the writer a style suited to editorial writing? 
a. Is the language in keeping with the subject? 
b. Is the writer’s use of English fairly correct? 
c. Is there evidence of prejudice for or against? 
d. Is the composition rhetorically correct? 

7. Is the title in every way adequate? 

8. Does the editorial accomplish the purpose it set out 
to accomplish? 


APERS selected as most outstanding include 

those only which met the following require- 
ments of what should, in my opinion, constitute the 
true modern newspapers: (1) More or less all the 
news more or less well written; (2) intelligent, 
well-written, readable editorials; (3) entertain- 
ing or instructive—always pleasing—features; (4) 
a systematic, balanced scheme of make-up (includ- 
ing clean, clearly cut type and a page presenting 
an attractive appearance). 

Before announcing the final result of the survey, 
I shall quote directly from the notebook which re- 
mained with me throughout the year. The quoted 
notes were written weekly, and it is impossible, 
therefore, for one reading only a few excerpts, 
picked at random from nearly a year’s accumula- 
tion, to form a just appraisal of past or future 
values. Values fluctuated in each paper from week 
to week, so that what was said of the Afro-Ameri- 
can on September 3, may, with equal applicability, 
have been said of the Washington Tribune on Octo- 
ber 8. Averages taken at the end of the survey 
told the final story. Here follows the notebook: 

Afro-American, Sept. 10 (20 pages). 

News:—Excellent discrimination shown in news display. 
Stories on Russia, Federated Churches of America, and 
Bishop Gaines’ views, all of first-page importance and 
splendidly played up. Note with interest that other 
items, given greater display in other papers, treated here 
with less consideration; sometimes, because such items 
have little or no local interest; sometimes, because the 
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editor evidently does not believe they warrant more space. 
Third page, devoted to interesting news items and pictures 
illustrating current events, attractive. Much news, and all, 
save that from small-town contributors, well written. . . . 
Dislike this paper's method of continuing headlines from 
first to inside pages. For example, headline on first page 
reads: “Catholics Fail for Lack of Black Priests”; when 
story is picked up on page four, instead of the headline’s 
reading precisely as it did on first page, or in somewhat 
condensed form, it reads, tersely: “More Catholics Fail”, 
and is misleading. “More” in every case might well be 
omitted, if terseness is what is desired. 

Editorials:—Interesting, but light and unimportant. 

Features:—William M. Jone’s “Day by Day” is inter- 
esting; a good feature. “Afro Readers Say” draws some 
readable, even intelligent, discussions. “Linotype” prom- 
ises much; not original, of course, but few features are. 
The editorial-feature page as a whole is very attractive. 
“Heard and Seen in Baltimore” seems to reveal a writer 
of talent for witty nonsense. Column before me is good. 
“Man Wise”, a serial told in “true-story” style, is fairly 
readable. “Women’s Viewpoint” unreadable, as far as I 
am concerned. Alice Dunbar Nelson’s syndicated col- 
umn, entitled “Johnson Immigrant’s Friend at Ellis 
Island”, is good. 

Make-up:—Excellent. 

All in all:—Excellent newspaper. 


Chicago Defender, March 5 (24 pages). 

News:—Someone on the staff is evidently a pastmaster 
at scandal writing, judging by the eight-column wide and 
two-and-a-half inch deep headline “Raid Traps Wife and 
Dentist”. It is news, of course; but unworthy of a third 
of display given it. . . - Most of the news items conven- 
tionally well written. Society news reporters, especially 
the New York correspondent (Bessye Bearden) given too 
much to sentimentality and exaggeration in their items. 
A more dispassionate attitude toward those of whom they 
write would make their contributions readable even to 
those who neither know nor care about the “society” 
written of. 

Editorials:—Roger’s editorial cartoon on first page is 
graphic, and, as usual, good. “Abolish Black Belts” very 
good, “Left Out of History” and “White Superiority” are 


Features:—A number of features, and one or two excel- 
lent ones. “Lights and Shadows” one of most excellent 
newspaper columns anywhere. Contains contributions of 
genuine merit. “What the People Say” interesting in re- 
vealing type of Defender reader. Page of pictures would 
be better if clearer. However, idea is splendid. Roger's 
full page “comic” sillier than usual. 

Make-up:—No systematic make-up evident, but contrast 
in display makes reading easy. Editorial page make-up 
all it should be, and attractive. 

All in all:—Very good. 


Pittsburgh Courier, Jan. 29 (20 pages). 

News:—Not a great deal, and much of this poorly 
written, Story by Bernard Young, Jr. on Wilberforce 
probe, shows hand of trained reporter. Leading story, 
“Liberia Expels Church, Rumor”, about half news and 
half editorial. Contains many “‘it-is-said’s” and “it-is- 
rumored’s”, but no effort made to reveal who said it or 
source of rumors. 

Editorials: —Good. 

Features: Geraldyn Dismond’s society chatter is best 
in Negro newspaperdom. Even when one neither knows 
nor cares about persons written of the column is enter- 
taining. Has an excellent style for that work. “Nelle 
Marie”, fiction story, poorly written; “Harlem’s Sherlock 
Holmes”, by J. A. Rogers, interesting. “Views and Re- 
views”, by Schuyler, worth reading. 

Make-up:—Poor; hard reading. Editorial page make-up 
excellent. 

All in all:—Very good. 


Amsterdam News, Sept. 7 (20 pages). 
News:—Much local news, all well written. John W. 
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Youngblood, Boston correspondent, seemingly has eye for 
news and knack for writing it. : 

Editorials:—Well written and interesting. “Rockaway 
Beach” is best. 

Features:—Some very fine features, best being Rogers’ 
travel article, “Colorful News Movies”, Kelly Miller’s col- 
umn. Oxley’s “The Negro in the World’s Literature” 
would be more interesting if the writer were less inclined 
to exaggeration and over-praise. “Feminist Viewpoint”, 
by T. E. B., is interesting. 

Make-up:—Good; well-balanced and readable. 

All in all:—Very good newspaper. 

a 


Norfolk Journal and Guide, Sept. 24 (14 pages). 

News:—Fair amount of well-written news. 

Editorials:—“Who Are the Imitators?”, commenting on 
Mencken's recent Mercury editorial, “Atlanta Barber Shop 
Law Routed”, “City Manager Truxton’s Fifth Point”, 
“Site for a Beach”, and “The Man and the Machine” 
are all above average quality. Last named is excellent. 

Features:—Six regular features, one being Kelly Mil- 
ler’s. Richard H. Bowling’s “The Guide Post”, a disser- 
tation this week entitled “A Southern Literary Conceit”, 
well written. “Up to Date”, by Mary Church Terrill, 
chatty but fails to interest me. T. Thomas Fortune’s 
“After War Times”, part nine of which appears here, 
informative and interesting. 

Make-up:—First page and editorial page attractively 
made up. 

Remarks:—Type used in this paper makes a clean, 
clear, readable journal . Most striking feature of front 
page to observant reader is absence of news of crime and 


violence. 
All in all:—A good, above-the-average newspaper. 


Pittsburgh Courier, Oct. 1 (20 pages) 

News:—Considerable; bad taste displayed in writing 
much of it. No excuse for reporter's becoming facetious 
when writing ordinary, straight, unsigned news story. He 
is supposed to report the event and stop there. Such bad 
taste found in item bearing head “Holt-Ray Divorce Up 
Again”, with Philadelphia date line. Such expressions as 
“blonde Creole of Chicago”, “her said-to-be-rich husband”, 
— “our radiant Nora” should have been deleted by the 
editor. 

Editorials:—Two are expository and unimportant; one, 
“Enter: The Age of Candor”, lacks excellence through its 
obvious attempt to cavil. 

Features:—Counting feature stories and articles, of 
which there are seven, this issue has more and better 
original features than any other Aframerican newspaper. 
Schuyler’s “Views and Reviews” excellent; Holloway’s 
cartoon good; “Through the Lorgnette”, Geraldyn Dis- 
mond’s column of review, makes lively and entertaining 
reading. There is apparent, however, a tendency in Mrs. 
Dismond to coddle her friends too often; instead of 
striving for impartiality, she shows too strongly her preju- 
dices and preferences. This is a tendency that is common 
in more experienced column conductors, and that is why 
many of them eventually become boresome, except to their 
personal friends. Columns like this are read for their 
entertainment value. 

Make-up:—Unsystematic and jumbled, rendering easy 
perusal difficult. 

Remarks:—Both sports and social worlds are thoroughly 
and adequately covered. Excellent society news, although 
New York’s not so well written by Viola Woodlyn James 
as, formerly, by Mrs. Dismond. 

All in all:—Very good. 

Afro-American, April 9 (20 pages). 

News:—Including news pictures, of which there is nearly 
a page in one layout, the AfroeAmerican seems to carry 
more general news than any other Negro paper. As usual, 
well written. 

Editorials:—Five, four of which are commonplace. 
“Passing” very good. 

Features:—“Day by Day” very good original feature, al- 
though the evident conscious tendency to imitate Brisbane, 
on the “one hand, and Roscoe Conklin Simmons, on the 
other, does not speak well of the writer’s own originality. 
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“Heard and Seen in Baltimore”, by Ralph Matthews, and 
“Forum”, valuable feature. Others adequate. 
Make-up:—First page and editorial page both excel- 
lently made up; others haphazardly, but they are readable. 
All in all:—Excellent newspaper. 


Chicago Defender, Sept. 17 (24 pages). 

News:—Recognize much rewritten stuff; skillfully re- 
—e. however—that is, after the conventionally accepted 
style. 

Editorials:—Three good editorials; first page editorial- 
cartoon good. 

Features:—“Lights and Shadows”, as always, excellent; 
Dewey R. Jones’ reviews of “Autobiography of an Ex- 
Colored Man and Cullen’s “Copper Sun” reveal critical 
ability of high order. “The Bookshelf” a splendid fea- 
ture, as long as competent reviewers handle it, keeping it 
from being filled with publishers’ “blurbs”. Rogers’ 
“comic” sheet is simply offal 

Make-up:—Good. 

All in all:—Excellent. 


Norfolk Journal and Guide, Sept. 3 (14 pages). 

News:—Fair amount, well written and displayed. 

Editorials:—Three, long; “Open Conspiracy Openly Ar- 
rived At’ excellent. 

Features:—Few features, but these are good. “From 
the Headlines”, by W. A. Johnson, Jr., a new feature, 
presumably by a member of the staff. Good idea, but not 
developed to fullest possibilities. 

Make-up:—Very good. 

‘All in all:—Very good conservative Negro newspaper. 


Amsterdam News, Sept. 21 (24 pages). 

News:—“Mayor Walker Demanded That Cabaret Pro- 
prietor Draw Color Line in Cafe” a “scoop” for the Amster- 
dam News; excellent piece of work, showing genuine news- 
paper enterprise. 

Editorials:—“That Liliendah] Murder” an excellent edi- 
torial. I hope a copy was sent to each of the dailies. 
Righteous indignation of little value, unless those respon- 
sible for it be made aware of it. 

Features:—“Colorful Movies”, by the Cameraman, and 
Rogers’ article on Negroes in Paris, are best. Others 
interesting. 

All in all:—Above the average. | 


St. Louis Argus, Sept. 16 (14 pages). 

News:—Fairly good news medium, but most of local 
news inexpertly written. 

Editorials: —Mediocre. 

Features:—One, “Current Events”, might be made into 
something worth while. As it is, it is poorly written, 
which detracts much from its otherwise meritorious 


qualities. 
Make-up:—First page somewhat attractively made up. 


All in all:—Fair. 

Chicago Whip, Sept. 24 (12 pages). 

News:—Paper is newsy and well written. 

Editorials:—“Where to Study” puts*forth an argument 
which even casual examination reveals to be untenable; 
well written as an editorial form but empty as to content. 
“Sale in Africa” good. 

Features:—“Grist Mill”, by Patrick B. Prescott, Jr., 
discusses William Hale Thompson, Mencken, and the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight. Mr. Prescott writes well, but this 
particular column is interesting chiefly in showing in which 
direction his bias lies. A feature of excellent potentiali- 
ties. 
Make-up:—Inclined toward systemitization; however, a 
seven-column sheet like this is made to seem top-heavy 
under mountainous tiers of red headlines. 

Remarks:—Editorials the best thing about it. Average 


Negro newspaper. 
* of 


Chicago Whip, May 28 (12 pages). ; 
News:—Considerable local and national news; well 


written. 
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Editorials:—“Help Marcus Garvey” very good; well 
written from every angle. 

Features:—“Grist Mill”, by Patrick B. Prescott, Jr., dis- 
cusses very well indeed Lindbergh’s flight, the Kentucky 
Derby, and explorations in Egypt. A readable column 
and, hence, a valuable feature. “Town Perspectives”, by 
Don Pierson (this one called “And the Dance Went On”), 
is excellent. It might be classed even as superior news- 
paper feature, if the author were more careful of his style. 
There are too many clichess “recumbent form”, “veritable 
human tempest”, “pent up emotions”, “lips curled”, and 
so on. Mr. Pierson should remember also that the past 
participle of the verb “to lie” is not “laying” but “lying”. 
The sketch he paints is graphically vivid, quite reminiscent 
of some of Ben Hecht’s “1001 Afternoons in Chicago”. 
“The Cracker” is a good feature. 

Make-up:—Fairly good. 

All in all:—Editorials and features lift it above average 


class. 

New York Age, April 23 (10 pages). 

News:—Seems to be improving as a news medium. 
Well written. R. B. Lemus’ story on Liberian consular 
post shows him as splendid reporter. 

Editorials:—Good, but rather dull and heavy; too ver- 
bose and repititious. 

Features :—Insignificant. 

All in all:—Average. 
Philadelphia Tribune, June 2 (16 pages). 

News:—Fair amount of news. 
Editorials:—“Is Russia a Menace?” very good; others 


Features:—“Facts and Fancies” facetious comments on 
news; a readable feature. “Light Stuff” lives up to its 
name; very good. Cartoon “woodney”. Other features: 
Kelly Miller, “Health Talk”, William Pickens, “Things 
of Interest at National Capital”. 

Make-up:—Small heads make reading easy. Make-up 
as a whole is good. 

Remarks: Editorials are usually good in this paper; 
they might, however, be made considerably briefer. 


Pittsburgh Courier, May 28. 

News:—Much well written news. Am inclined to be- 
lieve, however, that signed feature stories can not take 
place of well-written stories of current events, and these 
feature articles are crowding the paper. However, if 
there be nothing else available to go into the space, I can 
think of nothing better to occupy it than these. 

Editorials:—“Intelligent Self Interest” very good; others 

good. 
Features:—“Views and Reviews”, by George S. Schuyler, 
best of its kind in Aframerican journalism, yet far from 
perfect. Could be much improved by omission of his worn- 
out phrases and anemic cliches. “The Camera”, a dis- 
cussion of Negro business by Robert L. Vann, seems to 
be a worth-while feature. Hubert Harrison’s “Cabaret 
School of Negro Writers” interesting reading, though 
mostly silly. F. A. (Tiny) Walker’s argument on nega- 
tive side of a debate worth reading. “One Married Wom- 
an”, a short story by Floyd Calvin, shows latent talent in 
the author. Story has its defects, of course, but its excel- 
lent qualities outweigh them. One of most prominent 
defects is complete absence of characterization. Geraldyn 
Dismond’s “Through the Lorgnette” is a new feature, and 
this initial one is interesting in presaging what may be 
expected to follovg Hope she will not use the column, 
as the first topic on Cullen suggests. she might, merely 
for boosting her friends and acquaintances. It might 
also he abused as an advertising medium. We shall see. 
J. A. Rogers’ article is fine feature stuff. Excellent taste 
shown in playing it up. 

Make-up:—Poorest feature of the paper is its make-up. 

Remarks:—Best society pages in Aframerica. Viola 
Woodlyn James, however, not so good as Mrs. Dismond. 
Excellent sports pages. Rollo W. Wilson ranks with best 
in American sportsdom. 

All in all:—Superior Negro newspaper. 
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Most Outstanding Negro Newspapers, 1927 


— 


Rated According to News. 


. Baltimore Afro-American 

. Chicago Defender 

. Pittsburgh Courier 

. New York Amsterdam News 
. Norfolk Journal and Guide 
Philadelphia Tribune 
Chicago Whip 

. Washington Tribune 

St. Louis Argus 

. Kansas City Call 

. New York Age 


Rated According to Editorials. 


. Pittsburgh Courier 

. Kansas City Call 

. Chicago Defender 
Norfolk Journal and Guide 
Amsterdam News 

. Philadelphia Tribune 

. Chicago Whip 
Afro-American 

. New York Age 

Chicago Bee 

. Washington Tribune 

. Boston Chronicle 
Oklahoma Black Dispatch 
Atlanta Independent 
Dallas Express 


Rated According to Features. 


. Pittsburgh Courier 

. Amsterdam News 

. Chicago Defender 

. Afro-American 

. Chicago Whip 

. Philadelphia Tribune 
. Journal and Guide 


Rated According to Make-Up and General 
Appearance. 


. Afro-American 
Journal and Guide 

. Philadelphia Tribune 
. Amsterdam News 

. Chicago Defender 

. Chicago Whip 

. Pittsburgh Courier 


NAW 


Best All-Around Negro Newspapers, 1927. 


1. Pittsburgh Courier 
Chicago Defender 
Afro-American 
Amsterdam News 
Journal and Guide 
Philadelphia Tribune 
Chicago Whip 

New York Age. 
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A Carol of Color 


(As the brown races see it) 


(This carol uses the tradition, made familiar by Ben 
Hur, that the three wise men came from Egypt, India and 
Greece; thus typifying the worship of the Christ-child by 
the black, brown and white races.) 


By Mary JENNEss 


“I may not sleep in Bethlehem, 
Your inns would turn me back — 
Because,” said Balthazar, unsmiling, 


“My skin is black.” 


“I may not eat in Bethlehem, 
Your inns would frown me down 
Because,” said Melchior, uncomplaining, 
“My skin is brown.” 


“Alone I ride to Bethlehem, 
Alone I there alight, 

Because,” cried Gaspar, all unheeding, 
“My skin is white.” 


Not one, nor two, but three they came, 
To kneel at Bethlehem, 

And there a brown-faced Christ-child, laughing, 
Welcomed them. 
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Racial Segregation 


By Pickens 


I 
ACIAL SEGREGATION is synonymous with 


Race Problem: where there is no segregation, 
there is no problem; where there is less segrega- 
tion, there is less problem; where there is more 
segregation there is more problem. The amount 
and the meanness of the problem varies exactly 
with the extent or the degree of the segregation. 
Everywhere in the United States there is some 
segregation, therefore, everywhere in the United 
States there is some race problem. The difficulty 
of the probiem, like the amount of segregation, 
varies from the hypocritical pretenses at “equal- 
ity” in Boston, to the frankly degrading and in- 
sulting spirit and arrangements in New Orleans. 
This constant relation between the intensity of 
the probiem and the degree of the segregation need 
not be accepted on mere theory and argument; it 
can be seen by simply looking at the face of the 
map and doing a few minutes of thinking: con- 
sider, for example, the varying conditions and the 
changing states of feeling from New York City 
to Washington and New Orleans; or from Missis- 
sippi to Missouri and Minnesota. 

We are speaking here of racial segregation, 
wherein the sole criterion of the differentiation is 
race or color. There are, of course, other forms 
and other bases of segregation in human society: 
as of the diseased into hospitals and pest houses; 
of criminals into jails and other prisons; of chil- 
dren into institutions that befit their ages. There 
is economic and incidental segregation in our type 
of society, of the richer from the poorer. Then 
there is, always has been, and will be much volun- 
tary segregation of like to like and of common 
znterests together—the flocking of the birds of a 
feather. But we are speaking here not of eco- 
nomic and conditional but of statutory and man- 
datory segregation; not of private and voluntary 
withdrawal but of public and compulsory dis- 
crimination, under tyrannical custom, even where 
there is no statute—a society wherein a more num- 
erous or better armed people prevent a less num- 
erous or otherwise weaker people from enjoying 
absolute equality in places of public accommo- 
dation. 

Whenever one form or degree of segregation 
is established it always calls for another. It is 
a monster that grows by that which it feeds upon, 
and whose appetite is not appeased but magnified 
by what is thrust into its mouth. Consider the 
schools: segregation in the kindergarten stimulates 
a desire for segregation in the grades; when it 
is established in the grades, there is sure to be 
a call for segregation in the high schools; then 
the atmosphere around the universities becomes less 
tolerant toward any group which has already been 
cast out by the rest of the school system. Then, 
of course, people who are not fit to sit with you in 


college, are certainly not good enough to sit with 
you in the moving picture shows, or on the street 
cars, or on the park benches. Segregation in the 
churches must logically anticipate segregation in 
heaven. In New Orleans we have segregated grave 
yards—for segregation alive calls for segregation 
dead. So easy are the steps! 

Many times have we discussed segregation from 
the viewpoint of its effects on Negro-white rela- 
tions in America. But it is our purpose now to 
review briefly the effects on Negro-white relations, 
and then to consider what is usually not considered 
in such discussions: namely, the effects on the 
intra-group relations of the handicapped race— 
the secondary, but most important, effects of inter- 
racial prejudice inside of the Negro race. 


II 


IRST, then, let us review the effects on the 
inter-group relations of white and black. It 


is clear that there can be no such thing as equality 
for a dominated group if it is publicly segregated 
from the dominating and controlling group. For 
example, in residential segregation, the race that 
controls the government and the appropriations 
will get first consideration in the provision of 
sewers, pavements, lights, policing, and other pub- 
lic services; while the segregated minority will get 
what is left—maybe. If there is segregation on 
the trains and other public carriers, the weaker 
race is not going to be given the better accommoda- 
tions; nor will it be given “equal tho separate” 
accommodations—for to think that people are not 
fit to ride in your coach and to think at the same 
time that they are fit to ride in a coach as good 
as your coach, is a psychological impossibility. 
The words “separate but equal accommodations” 
in segregating laws are a mere legal fiction, writ- 
ten in for the purpose of defending the enactment 
against constitutional technicalities. But every 
sound mind knows that real equality under such 
conditions is neither possible nor desired. If there 
is segregation in the schools of Mississippi, where 
white people fill all the public offices and control 
the distribution of the school funds, Negroes of the 
state should be expected to get what Dr. Du Bois’ 
investigation shows that they do get—one dollar 
for each colored child to ten, fifteen or twenty 
dollars for each white child. If there were com- 
plete school segregation throughout the nation, no- 
body in his right mind can suppose that the Negro 
tenth of the population would in a thousand years 
be given exactly equal conveniences and oppor- 
tunities for getting an education as those given 
the white majority. Such a duplication of effort 
and costs and supervision would not be possible, 
even if desired. Somebody would have to be handi- 
capped, and present human nature will lay the 
handicap on the disadvantaged group. Public seg- 
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regation can only be had by relegating an already 
disadvantaged group to a place of permanent in- 
feriority. The only impartial arrangement for the 
education of such a minority must be in the com- 
mon school of all the people. The fight for equality 
of opportunity is essentially a fight against public 
segregation. 


A similar weakness is inherent in laws forbidding 
marriage between two such groups. The artificial 
marriage is the only thing prevented by such laws, 
while the natural marriage goes on unchecked. 
As between a weaker and a stronger group the 
natural marriage always takes place between the 
male of the stronger and the female of the weaker 
group; so that the forbidding law prevents only 
the harmless and non-essential formalities of the 
priests, the ceremonies and the signing of the 
papers. These laws all pretend to defend race 
integrity and to prevent amalgamation; but every- 
body knows that priests and ceremonies and the 
signing of papers do not cause the amalgamation. 
Experience demonstrates that the natural marriage, 
which is the sole cause of all amalgamation, takes 
place the more rapidly when the foolish law moves 
out of the way such petty inconveniences and par- 
tial obstructions as priests, ceremonies and papers. 
There are millions of mulattoes in this country 
who would never have come into existence if it 
had been necessary to prepare for their existence 
by contract and agreement. If the right of con- 
tract had been strictly enforced instead of being 
denied, it would have effectually prevented the 
existence of nine-tenths of them. When a stronger 
race faces a weaker one, strictures in the laws that 
protect the rights of motherhood are the best checks 
on amalgamation. When these checks are removed, 
the result is immunity and greater temptation for 
the only active amalgamator—namely, the male 
of the stronger group. There is no preventive of 
amalgamation. It is as inevitable as the process 
of the suns. There can only be checks upon it. 
And the most effective check is equality of the 
races ,the strictest equality in law. If the female 
of the weaker group had the right to enforce cere- 
monial and legal marriage whenever natural mar- 
riage was forced upon her, then race prejudice, 
caste pride and economic interests would tend to 
discourage the natural unions. But the same race 
prejudice and caste pride which would tend to 
check amalgamation as between two races who 
are on a plane of legal equality, will promote 
amalgamation when some law clothes the male of 
the stronger group in absolute immunity by remov- 
ing his responsibility and sheltering him from the 
consequences of his act. Hence the seeming para- 
dox: that a law to compel intermarriage would be 
more preventive of amalgamation than any law 
to prohibit intermarriage. If a law were passed 
compelling white men to marry the colored women 
with whom they are living or by whom they may 
have had a child, such a law would prevent more 
miscegenation in twelve months than a law pro- 
hibiting marriage could ever prevent in twelve 
generations. 
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Ill 


HIS attitude of a stronger toward a weaker 

group has some inevitable effects in the mind 
and social consciousness of the weaker group. It 
tends to weaken group consciousness and to sub- 
ordinate race pride to the more fundamental needs 
of individual self-defense. Colored Americans are 
often accused of “wanting to be white,” when a 
better analysis would show that what they really 
want is the freedom and privileges of white per- 
sons. They seem ashamed to be colored when in 
fact they are simply afraid to be colored. A civili- 
zation that puts a handicap on being colored and 
a premium on being white, shows itself to be an 
arrant hypocrite when it says: “You ought to be 
proud to show that you are colored.” Self-defense 
is a more primary instinct than pride; pride is 
most abiding when it is a method of self-defense. 
Any act or attitude that is self-destructive, will 
not long be supported by pride. If in the United 
States it meant no more nor less to be black than 
to be white, there would be complete indifference 
as to color. Why should a beautiful brown skin 
want to become a white one? But as it is, per- 
haps a million mulattoes have passed over per- 
manently and clandestinely into the white race. 
If passing for white will get a fellow better ac- 
commodations on the train, better seats in the 
theatre, immunity from insults in public places, 
and may even save his life from a mob, only idiots 
would fail to seize the advantage of passing, at 
least occasionally if not permanently. Colored 
near-whites are often derided for lightening their 
skins and straightening their hair. Why, that is 
not a Negro characteristic—not even a merely 
human characteristic; that is a universal animal 
characteristic. Animals take on the color and the 
contour of their environment for self-protection— 
not because they think the environment is better 
than they are. The homopterous insect looks like 
a walking leaf when in motion, and in the presence 
of an enemy it hangs quietly among the leaves, to 
avoid being preyed upon. Another creature known 
as “the walking stick,” has come to look like a leaf 
stem among other leaf stems, to protect itself. For 
the same reason butterflies, moths and caterpillars 
imitate the form and color of the bark and leaves 
among which they dwell. The wild turkey, the 
loon and the ptarmigan blend with their land- 
scape to avoid their enemies, and even the copper- 
head snake has marked his back with the colors 
and the linear configurations which make him in- 
distinguishable from the leaves among which he 
crawls. Science recognizes this as “protective 
mimicry” among the lower animals. Why should 
human beings be presumed to have less brains or 
less disposition to defensive adaptability than has 
an insect or a snake?—During the race riot in 
Chicago a white family living in a colored neigh- 
borhood blacked its faces to avoid insult and escape 
injury. Those white people did not want to be 
black; they did not want to be hurt. And what 
they were up against for one day of their life, the 


average American Negro is up against every day 
of his life. 
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Naturally these social complexes are nearly al- 
ways discused in the way in which we have so far 
discussed them; that is, to point out the need of 
more honesty and square dealing on the part of 
the stronger race. And usually the colored audi- 
ence thinks of white people and feels self righteous 
and oppressed. But now we are going to do the 
unusual; we are going to point out the more par- 
ticular responsibility of the weaker race itself. 
In the first place it is the Negro’s duty to himself 
and his children to prevent this eternal semblance 
of an inferiority feeling from becoming a real 
inferiority complex. This natural, simple, biologi- 
cal reaction of the handicapped Negro to the con- 
trolling and dominating environment will cause 
some of his white neighbors of lesser education or 
lesser sympathies to develop a superiority complex 
toward him. That must be expected. But the 
Negro must persistently analyze himself and his 
environment. Colored children should be systemat- 
ically taught the truth, and the whole truth—not 
“protected” against it. The most dangerous kind 
of protection, in the end, is protection against the 
truth. They should be taught that there is nc virtue 
in race or color as such; and that the virtue which 
those qualities seem to have is simply an advan- 
tage derivative of the environment. To retaliate by 
teaching them that black is superior to white simply 
sets one folly or falsehood against another. Strange 
to relate, when bright colored children begin to 
see that the superior position of the individual 
white man is often due, not to his own virtue, but 
to an advantage in the environment, those children 
are disposed to discredit the whole achievement of 
the white race, and it actually becomes necessary 
to sober them with the suggestion that after all 
the Caucasians are perhaps every bit as good as 
Negroes. In America the black man must at least 
be more of a philosopher than the white man in 
order to maintain both his self-respect and his 
equilibrium. 

Colored children should have their intelligence 
and understanding fortified against one of the most 
weakening follies of their elders: namely, the spo- 
radic attempts to draw color lines and create fac- 
tional prejudices within the Negro group. Imi- 
tating and reflecting the great American color psy- 
chosis, we have sometimes had _lighter-skinned 
Negroes exhibiting a scorn of the darker-skinned; 
and occasionally the darker-skinned, as in the case 
of one big black man in New York City, preaching 
scorn and ostracism of the lighter-skinned. It is 
conceded, I think, that the lighter-skinned Negroes, 
in very natural imitation of the advantages known 

to be arrogated to the great white environment, 
have been the aggressors in this dividing and weak- 
ening of the force and spirit of the Negro group. 
Just a little philosophy and reasoning will serve 
to correct this error in the psychology of the Negro 
of mixed blood, whatever the degree of the mix- 
ture: for example, he cannot scorn either black or 
white without scorning so much of himself as is 
either black or white. Contempt in one of mixed 
blood directed against either element of the mixture, 
must induce in that one a definite and inescapable 
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inferiority feeling in the presence of the opposite 
blood. The only person who could, with uninjured 
self-respect, scorn or despise the so-called “oppo- 
site race,” must be a person of entire white blood 
or entire Negro blood. If a mixed blood scorns 
black, he necessarily confesses in his innermost 
self, where confessions are really important, that 
in so far as he has black blood, he is in that 
proportion inferior to people who have all white 
blood; and on the other hand, if he scorns white, 
he confesses that in so far as he has white blood, 
he is in that proportion inferior to people with 
all black blood. To the right and to the left of 
him lie paths of self-contempt; his only safe road 
is straight ahead. The only true haven of self- 
respect for the mixed blood is a firm and unyield- 
ing belief in the equality, or the indifference, of 
race. Of course, among the unmixed whites, or 
those who think they are, and the full-blooded 
black, if there be any such, the morons may still 
continue to despise and hate each other, at least 
without self-attack. The only ultimate cure for 
them is in the slow improvement of intelligence and 
education, and in a better knowledge of the history 
of man and perhaps of the science of biology. 
And if all that fails, they should be confined in the 
proper asylum. 


IV 
A MINORITY people subjected to segregation 


is not only in danger of factional division but 
also runs the risk of the general destruction of its 
fighting morale. Beyond a certain point of in- 
tensity opposition tends to divide rather than to 
solidify—to dishearten rather than to stimulate. 
Up to a certain point pressure may tend to strength- 
en an arch, but beyond that point it begins to 
demolish the arch. Distrust and suspicion, and 
especially jealousy and envy, are likely to be very 
keen within a group socially cornered as the 
Negro is cornered in America. When an opening 
is made for somebody to advance, there will be 
extra-bitter and unreasonable competition. It is 
like as when people are hemmed in a house that 
is on fire: as soon as an exit is discovered, there 
is a panicky scramble to get out. Nobody seems 
to want anybody else to be first. “Competition is 
fiercest within the group,” some scientist has said. 
The internal struggle is the greatest menace to a 
beleaguered group. Fifteen million people would 
be a mighty power anywhere in the world if they 
could keep their forces co-ordinated and co-opera- 
tive. 

In this fierce struggle the morally weaker indi- 
vidual will often sell the common interests of the 
group for the price of individual advantage and 
immunity. Those who compromise naturally de- 
velop an extra keen hatred of those who will not 
compromise—a hatred strengthened by envy and 
embittered by fear. We can hate most bitterly 
those whom we are conscious of having wronged 
most grievously. These are not characteristics of 
the Negro: they are characteristics of hnmans who 
find themselves in the predicament of American 
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Negroes. Ask the Irish: they had seven hundred 
years of struggle towards freedom—and seven hun- 
dred years of cowards, deserters and traitors. The 
condition is so based in natural causes that ad- 
vice does very little good about it. It is almost 
useless to advise a man not to be envious or 
jealous or afraid. We might as well advise him 
not to be hungry. But discussion and clear think- 
ing at least inject another cause among the causes, 
and tend to build an antitoxinal element in our 
social vitality. “Know thyself” is the only hope of 
salvation. 

Colored Americans in business often charge their 
failure to a disposition in colored people to trade 
with ‘white people rather than with another col- 
ored person. Such a disposition may control some 
individuals but could hardly be true of the majority 
of a whole race. The more likely cause of failure 
is that some Negro business men do not realize that 
colored people of a given economic status demand 
the same quality of goods and the same punctilious- 
ness of service as do white people. There is an 
inferiority complex in the colored merchant who 
expects colored people to be satisfied with inferior 
goods and service. Often a colored man who has 
been helping some white man to conduct a fine 
hotel for white people, will go into the hotel busi- 
ness himself, catering to colored folk, and im- 
mediately lower his standards—lowering every- 
thing but the prices. The business fails and he 
thinks that the colored race has failed, when only 
he has failed. Colored masses, like all masses, 
may have small power of analysis, but some in- 
stinct prevents them from being satisfied to pay 
to a colored merchant higher prices than are paid 
to white merchants. They do not believe in paying 
a black man for being black, especially since no- 
body else in America rewards him for that achieve- 
ment. Consequently wherever a colored man is 
succeeding in business among colored people, he 
must be competing in the relation of quality to 
prices—in service, goods, or security. The average 
Negro doctor succeeds better than the average 
Negro lawyer, because colored people know that, 
while color prejudice may cause a black lawyer to 
fail to impress a white court. disease germs have 
no prejudice against black doctors. The Negro 
theatre owner who thinks that colored working 
people can appreciate only slap-stick comedy and 
dull risque jckes, will find many of his patrons 
drifting away to other places of amusement. Then 
there is the matter of business politeness or com- 
mercial good manners. Does the colored man in 
business for colored people offer the same respect 
and deference to his colored patrons that he used 
to offer to the white patrons of the place where 
he worked as a hired man? The merchant who 
acts in a condescending manner, as if conferring a 
favor on the customer, will lose the customer. 
When the white merchant discounts standards for 
the Negro race, he may be actuated by the super- 
iority complex of the white race; but when a black 
merchant discounts his race, he discounts himself. 

This does not mean that colored common people 
are free from inferiority complexes, altho a mass 
is likely to be less bent than an individual. The 
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colored American has been so domineered in a 
white world that he must have more brains and 
courage to stand up straight like a man—homo 
sapiens. When some Negro seer first made pic- 
tures of black and brown angels, for example, the 
Negro masses laughed. Angels had to be white 
to suit the psychology that had been builded into 
them. The first beautiful brown dolls went a-beg- 
ging for a buyer. Little white children and their 
mothers would select a black doll quicker than 
would colored customers. Colored people had seen 
the Negro imaged in art only as a caricature, and 
so they hardly stopped to even observe the first 
beautiful brown dolls, passing them over as simply 
additional caricatures. Whenever one has spoken 
of a beautiful black cat, a beautiful black horse 
or a beautiful black dress, the colored audience 
sat in dignified silence, seeming to comprehend— 
but as soon as the speaker mentioned a beautifui 
black woman, the same audience laughed hilari- 
ously. But a change has been in progress during 
the last score, even the last decade of years: Now 
dolls of different shades of brown adorn many 
shop windows, altho they are abnormally expensive, 
and dark angels are blowing their trumpets on 
the walls of many homes. Negro slang has almost 
stopped saying: “We will treat you white,” and 
has substituted for it: “We will give you brown- 
skin service.” 

The retort of colored people is that the white 
race has all of these same weaknesses of jealousy, 
envy and treachery. That is true. But it is not 
also true that the white American at least is a dis- 
advantaged minority. An entrenched majority may 
survive some weaknesses which would be fatal to 
a handicapped minority. Such a minority must 
generally show a greater merit for an equal reward. 
When the Negro is the criminal before the court, 
the white man is the jury: the Negro may get 15 
years. When the white man is the criminal before 
the court, he is still the jury, and may punish 
himself by a suspended sentence. The minority 
needs eternal vigilance not only outwardly but in- 
wardly. The effects of oppression are baleful 
enough in the relations of the stronger to the 
weaker group. But it may have tendencies even 
more baleful within the ranks of this weaker group. 
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A PAGE OF POETRY 


RIME FOR THE CHRISTMAS BABY: 


I THOUGHT IT WAS TANGIERS I WANTED 
By Laneston HucHes 


Know now 
That Notre Dame is in Paris. 


And the Seine is more to me now 
Than a wriggling line on a map 
Or a name in travel stories. 


I know now 

There is a Crystal Palace in Antwerp 

Where a hundred women sell their naked bodies, 
And the night-lovers of sailors 

Wait for men on docks in Genoa. 


I know now 

That a great golden moon 

Like a picture-book moon 

Really rises behind palm groves 

In Africa, 

And tom-toms do beat 

In village squares under the mango trees. 


I know now 

That Venice is a church dome 

And a net-work of canals, 

Tangiers a whiteness under sun. 

I thought 

It was Tangiers I wanted, 

Or the gargoyles of Notre Dame, 

Or the Crystal Palace in Antwerp, 

Or the golden palm-grove moon in Africa, 

Or a church dome and a net-work of canals. 


Happiness lies nowhere, 
Some old fool said, 
If not within oneself. 


It’s a sure thing 
Notre Dame is in Paris,— 
But I thought it was Tangiers I wanted. 


TO A RED, RED DRESS 
By H. G. Weser 


the hills of Pennsylvania 
In the crude black soft coal region 
Where the dust and dirt and grime 
Crushes beauty underfoot, 
I saw a rare and beautiful thing. 
’Twas a red dress on a line 
Shining scarlet ’gainst the darkness, 
Flaming red amidst the dinginess 
That filled the house and yard. 
A brave pennon of a valiant soul 
It flew from a wire and clothespin. 
Perhaps a Cretan girl 
Longed for the green fields of her homeland 
Perhaps a Russian wife felt the urging of the spring 
Perhaps a Negro girl was homesick for Georgia. 


(At 48 Webster Place, Orange) 
By ANNE SPENCER 


EAR BESS, 


He'll have rings and linen things, 
And others made of silk; 

There'll be toys like other boys’ 
And cream upon his milk; 

True, some sort of merit in a mart 
Where goods are sold for money, 
But packed with comfort is the heart 
That shares with you what’s funny; 
So please kiss him when he’s very bad 
And laugh with him in gladness,— 
Life is too long a way to go, 

And age will bring him sadness . . . 
Pray you for unceasing springs, 
Swelling deep in pardn, 

That into twin lives may grow 
Time’s unfading garden. 


FREEDOM 
By Henry Reicn, Jr. 


F feos hot blood flames upon my brow, 


My pulse throbs like a battle drum, 


For I no longer bend and bow, 


No longer like a chattel come. 


I am a Freeman and I stand 


Alone, upright and unafraid. 


I bear a banner in my hand, 


Blood-stained it is and badly frayed. 


And on my back a heavy load, 


Though under it I do not stoop. 


O, long and perilous the road 


Where buzzards feed and eagles swoop! 


DAY AND NIGHT 
By Lewis ALEXANDER 


HE day is a Negro 
Yelling out of breath. 
The night is a Negro 
Laughing up to death. 


The day is a jazz band 
Blasting loud and wild. 

The night is a jazz band 
Moaning Blues songs, child. 


The day is the sunshine 
Undressed in the street. 

The night is the sunshine 
Dressed from head to feet. 


I am like a rainbow 
Arched across the way. 

Yes, | am a rainbow 
Being night nor day. 


| 
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Moving Pictures 
in an 
Old Song Shop 


By Juuian E. Baciey 


H AVE you ever loafed away an afternoon in 

an old song shop conjuring up pictures of 
the past? Haven't you? Well, you've surely 
missed a fascinating panorama of life. Try it 
some afternoon—not any afteroon, but some win- 
ter afternoon when there’s a snow or rain sym- 
phony beating without to accompany the imaginary 
click of your camera. 

My own acquaintance with this delightful pas- 
time began some years ago in a friend’s home in 
Jacksonville, Florida, shifted a few years later to 
the studio of a distinguished composer in Virginia; 
and five years ago I transferred my activities across 
the continent to a quaint little shop in San Fran- 
cisco. And I think my San Francisco shop is the 
best of all. It has more songs; it conjures up 
more pictures; and within its walls is the very 
spirit of romance. Compared with the flashy song 
emporiums along the Great White Ways of New 
York and Chicago, my little song shop wouldn’t 
rank very high. One might even be tempted to 
refer to it as a little “hole-in-the-wall dump.” Nev- 
ertheless, it fascinates me. And it would fascinate 
you, too, with its picturesque old keeper peering 
over his silver-rimmed glasses as you saunter in; 
and the great, high pile of old, old songs—mostly 
jazz; and the stock of old records dating back to 
Ada Jones, and always the moving pictures that 
go flickering by as you turn the pages of this song 
or that song. Ah, I tell you, it’s a great joy, this 
browsing through old songs. It’s like meeting old 
acquaintances again. Some of them, to be sure, seem 
absurdly out of fashion, but nevertheless, you love 
every one of them—love them for the flood of 
memory which they start. Take this one for ex- 
ample. It’s Under the Bamboo Tree, and it takes 
me flying back across the continent to Jacksonville, 
Florida. “If you like-a me!” I imagine I hear 
a kid away up my street sing out. And the picture 
is so real, so fresh that I actually find myself 
joining in with him: 

Like I like a-you, 
And we both a-like the same. . .« 

Then presently, coming together, I imagine we 
begin and sing the chorus of this old song over 
and over again. But alas! all too soon must this 
vivid picture fade out. For I must keep on brows- 
ing—keep on browsing till I come upon another 
song that strikes my fancy. Ah! here it is! It’s 
The Grizzly Bear. What a song that was! And, 
incidentally, it, too, takes me back to Jacksonville, 
Florida. Back to Jacksonville, Florida in the Odd 
Fellows’ Hall where we youngsters used to have 
our “Frolics” or “Functions” or sometimes they 
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The Singer—from “My Spirituals” 


even rose to “Grand Affairs.” Indeed, they are 
still “Grand Affairs” with me. And this very 
moment as I hum the old tune over, I see all the 
boys and girls lined up and waiting for the piano 
and drum and violin to strike up: 

Hug up close to your baby! 

And that night I see those of us who have no 
special place in the social register hying away to 
the Globe Theater to hear Tom Young give his 
version of the song. Tom is a huge fellow—at 
least six feet tall. And to put over this particular 
song which he has twisted into a parody of the 
Johnson-Jeffries fight, he blackens his face, whitens 
his lips and dons boxing gloves. He sings: 

Johnson said to Jim Jeffries . . . 

Knocked his head up to the ceiling— 

Lordy! .. . Lordy! . . . what a feeling! 
And the all-colored audience stomps, yells, whis- 
tles, applauds. “Hot zigety-bum! Tell ’em ’about 
it, Tom!” they shout. And Tom does tell ’em “bout 
it. But the rest of his parody is drowned in the 
ecstacy of their enthusiasm. So now, for his effect, 
he’s pantomiming. He rolls his huge white eyes 
toward the ceiling. He shuffles. He shamt'~ He 
staggers. He reels. A genuine comedi this 
fellow Tom Young. (I wonder if Carl ‘ och- 
ten ever saw a genius like this entertainin, . own 
folk away down home?) Finally his lips quiver 
and his big, wide mouth, made bigger and wider 
by the white paint, opens, it seems, away back to 
his ears and he bellows his last “Lordy! Lordy! 
what a feeling” loud enough for the audience to 
catch every word of it. 

The curtain falls and I find myself back in San 
Francisco down on the Barbary coast where The 
Grizzly Bear was born. But how different the place 
is from my conception of it gained from the song 
some years since! All the old dives are gone now. 
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I know. I’ve been there. And now my memory 
calls back actual scenes . . . vivid, moving pic- 
tures, flickering across the screen of life. It’s New 
Year’s Eve this very moment in the old Garabaldi 
Hall. And I see black folk, Filipinoes, Mexicans, 
a few Italians, a few American whites, and God 
knows what else—laughing, chatting, waiting for 
the music to begin. The cymbals crash. “Ladies 
an’ gents!” the floor manager calls out, “get your 
partners for The Shanghai!” And the men skate 
across the floor for the “girls.” The dance is on. 
It’s over. I’m pulling my girl companion through 
the crowd. 

“Why didn’t you take this dance with Mary, 
Tug?” she inquires of a black youngster. 

“Why didn’t I take this dance with Mary?—you 
know why!” he answers. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“Oh!—I forgot!” 

What my girl companion forgot, she explains to 
me later, is that Mary is going with a good-looking 
Filipino boy now and can’t use Tug’s kind any 
more. 

“Oh!” I exclaim, and wonder where we'll be 
five hundred years from now. 

But memory is a vagabond. It must not linger 
too long in one place. So I quit the old Garibaldi 
Hall to lend an ear to the testimonies of the wor- 
shippers in the International Mission, two blocks 
away. My knowledge of Spanish is too vague to 
catch the swift words of Senorita Maria Lopez, but 
I know she’s praising the Lord Jesus, for almost at 
measured intervals | hear her exclaim: “Hallelu- 
jah!” Now I hear the Reverend Fisher of North 
Carolina preaching about the Holy Ghost. 

“When you're full of the Holy Ghost,” he ex- 
plains as he reaches for a glass and a pitcher of 
water nearby, “you’re just like this”: And he pours 
water into the glass until it gushes over. “There!” 
he shouts triumphantly, “that’s the way it is with 
the Holy Ghost: When you're chock full of it, 
you're running over with the water of life. And 
there ain’t no room for anything else.” There are 
other testimonies, and a prayer, led by a portly 
black woman with a raucous voice, for Brother 
Luis Hernandez, starting out on a fishing trip “way 
up in Alaska.” And there is music and singing, 
too. Music and singing producing a singularly 
weird effect. Tambourines, guitars, pianos, cym- 
bals, drums, black folk . . . Filipinoes . . . Mexi- 
cans . . . whites—all are making music to bring 
sinners to Heaven and the Lord Jesus. That’s the 
way the curtain falls on the Barbary Coast of today. 

But what a leap fancy takes the moment I take 
up the next song! I’m in old Virginia now—at 
Hampton, to be exact. The students are changing 
classes. Some of the boys are strolling with their 
sweethearts. Others are getting ready to do what 
they always do between classes—sing. 


“Come on , boys,” calls a leader of the Juniors, 
“let’s chord “Mammy5s Shuffin Dance!” He be- 
gins. And tlie others join in: 


“Mammy’s shufflin dance . . . 
Grizzly Bear and Cubanola Glide 
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Can’t compare with Mammy’s shufflin’ 
slide... 

“Ha, ha, ha! Listen to that bullfrog Junior 
quartet trying to chord, will you! Come on, Senior 
men. Let’s show these babies how to harmonize.” 

“What’ll we sing?” someone asks. 

“*Name the Baby.’ 

“Righto—Name him George Washington, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Roosevelt, Douglass, Lee,” the 
leader chirps. The others join in. 

Now which side wins is hard to tell. If the 
Seniors have harmony, the Juniors certainly have 
volume. The scene shifts. Ten swift years fly by 
and now I’m sitting in Ogden Hall at Hampton, 
making note of the first subtle signs that white 
folk don’t want “niggers” to sit beside them in the 
“niggers” own school theater. And I’m saying to 
myself: “Oh, Lord! I wonder where we're going. 
I wonder where we'll be five hundred years from 
now. A man gets tired girding himself for war— 
always. A man gets tired of surrendering— 
always. A copper-colored lizzard in a green tree 
among other hostile reptiles changes its color from 
copper to green and thus escapes death. Oh Lord! 
I wonder where we're going. I wonder if we'll all 
be copper-colored lizzards in green trees five hun- 
dred years from now!” 

Strange thoughts, these, coming back to a young 
man loafing in an old song shop in San Francisco, 
California. Guess I'd better change my tune; bet- 
ter change it from Mammy’s Shufflin’ Dance to 
The Crazy Blues. But still I linger in Virginia. 
For in my mind I see a deckhand emerge from 
the steamer at Old Point and shout: “Ain't had 
nothing but bad news!” And from somewhere— 
anywhere—another deckhand echoes back: “Now I 
got the Crazy Blues!” En route from Old Point to 
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Norfolk, I hear this tune a dozen times. And in 
Norfolk the billboards announce the forthcoming 
appearance of Mamie Smith, the first colored girl 
to sing for a phonograph record company. 

Night time. Mamie Smith drawing as many peo- 
ple to the Billy Sunday tabernacle as Billy him- 
self, and more than Caruso. Ah, I tell you, what 
the common people like they talk about and sup- 
port. This Mamie Smith is a woman of the com- 
mon people. She’s a pioneer. She’s making it as 
easy for other colored girls to sing for the record 
companies as Booker Washington made it for other 
colored educators to start schools in Alabama. 
Mamie is an educator, too. She’s paving the way 
for a flood of Negro books and songs. She’s tuning 
the common folk up for Roland Hayes and Paul 
Robeson and Marian Anderson. 

Behold, this pioneer of the Blues is before me 
and the people of the tabernacle, singing The Crazy 
Blues. And, of course, she sings other songs, too— 
but always Blues. 

“How'd you like her?” one lady is asking her 
neighbor as they wedge their way from the build- 
ing at the close of the show. 

“Oh I think she’s just grand. But she don’t 
sing like the records, does she?” 

The next morning. Mamie Smith on the Can- 
non Ball Express speeding toward Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia to sing to the common folk there. 

Night time. The house is sold out. Behold the 
pioneer of the Blues before us again—singing The 
Crazy Blues. The show is over. The people are 
filing out. “How'd you like it, Mrs. Thigpen?” 

“Oh, I thought it was just swell, but there’s a lot 
of difference between her and her records, ain’t it?” 

Now I make a long jump. I’m vagabonding 
across the continent. I stop over in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. I meet Mamie Smith again. Not Mamie 
Smith herself, but Mamie Smith her better self— 
on the records. A little colored boy is shining 
shoes to the tune of The Crazy Blues. His boot- 
black stand is decorated with pictures of Mamie. 

“Hey! Buddy, you from back East?” he asks. 

“Ton” 

“Ever hear Mamie Smith?” 

“Sure!” 

“Can’t she sing them Blues!” 

“Yeh!—but not as good as the records, though.” 

Another jump. The end of the continent—San 
Francisco. Mamie Smith herself billed to sing at 
the old Curran Theater. The audience is sprinkled 
with colored folk from Oakland, Stockton and 
Sacramento, The lady by my side is from Fresno. 
Now the show is half over. On the stage to the 
left a jazz band is pumping out a syncopated tune. 
To the right six brown dandies are prancing time 
and singing: “Hey Hey! Mamie!” Behold the 
pioneer of the Blues is before us, singing—“Don’t 
Mess with Me!” She appears twice more and sings 
four other songs. The show is over. 

“How’d you like the singing?” I inquire of the 
Fresno lady. 

“Why I got quite a kick out of it,” she replies; 
“but say! ain’t there a lot of difference between 
her singing and her records!” Thus it is that this 
pioneer of the Blues fades out of my picture. 
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Blues Singer, by Miguel Covarrubias 
from “Blues”, by W. C. Handy 


And once more the browsing of the old songs 
is renewed. But now my thoughts are shifting 
from scene to scene with bewildering rapidity. 
They synocpate New York. They syncopate Chi- 
cago. Richmond, Washington, Atlanta—all loom 
up for a moment and are gone. Now they fly to 
the Orpheum Theater in Oakland, California. . . . 
To Ethel Waters singing—“Trouble, trouble, I’ve 
had it all my days!” . . . To the emotional colored 
woman shouting out: “Yes, Lord!” . .. To the sea 
of white faces glaring at her. Wonder if they 
know what the emotional colored woman means 
by “Yes, Lord!” Wonder if they know what Miss 
Waters conjured up when she moaned: “I believe 
trouble is going to take me to my grave.” I know. 
The emotional colored woman knows. They th. ew 
a bomb at a colored man’s house in Oakland the 
other day! . . . “Trouble, trouble! I’ve had it all 
my days. I believe trouble...” It’s strange how 
a little brown woman singing Blues in Oakland, 
California can make a fellow think like that. 

“Mammy o” Mine” . . . Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey. This town’s decorated with gay colors—gay, 
gaudy colors. There are thousands of Elks in 
town—colored Elks. 

“Lady, have you got any more rooms?” 

“No, son, I haven’t. But I can give you a place 
in the hall on a cot with another man for a dollar 
and a half.” 

Two blocks farther up town. 

“Mister, have you got any rooms?” 

“Do you mind sleeping with two other men?” 

Uptown ... Lost. “Oh my Lord! this is a hotel 
for white folk. Wonder if they'll take me here. 
“Mister, have you got any rooms” 

“Sorry, boy, but we don’t take your kind here.” 
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And I shamble out into the street wondering what 
the mayor meant when he gave the colored Elks 
the keys to the city. But all this is forgotten as 
I wander back to the colored section and into a 
cabaret. Ah! this is life—young life. And I'll sit 
the whole night through here. A chestnut brown 
woman with a row of gold teeth is smiling, frown- 
ing and moaning The Jelly Roll Blues. And after 
her turn, a good-looking young piano hound pounds 
out his own accompaniment and sings: 


“A man gets tired—gets so tired of one woman 
all the time.” And middle-aged women from ‘way 
down South having their first fling at this sort of 
life, applaud and applaud. And always there is 
drinking and the constant jinkle of money. 


Morning . . . Noon. Behold the big parade of 
of Elks. See the floats and the caravan of auto- 
mobiles—all loaded with my people. Sing a song 
of praise, sinner!—sing: “You can’t keep a good 
man down.” Sing a song of praise, Christians! — 
sing: “We are climbing Jacob’s ladder.” It’s true, 
I tell you, it’s true. Hear the bands. See them 
swing by: military bands . . . fraternal bands 

. ragtime bands. . . . Pumping out The Con- 
queror’s March. . . . Pumping out The National 
Emblem March. . . . Ripping up the air with Sally 
Trombone . . . in a loud way—in a loud Negro 
way. You know what I mean. First slow and easy 
like this: Te-ah! . . . Te-ah!—te-ah-ha-ha. Then 
rising to a riotous staccato: Tee-tee-tum!—tum!— 
tum! tee, tum, tum! 


Night time ... Ten-thirty. I’m standing on 


the Boardwalk in front of the Million-dollar Pier 
waiting for the others to turn the Pier over to the 
colored folk for a mammoth ball. 
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Midnight. Five thousand of my people—black, 
brown, yellow, white—but all my people, I tell 
you. A medley of colors: a medley of gorgeous 
colors, whirling, swirling to the tune of Mammy o’ 
Mine. 

Two o'clock in the morning. Intermission. Bess 
and I stroll out onto the pier. “Gee! but wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if we could come here any time,” 
I venture. “But think! all this will be a closed 
door to us to-morrow.” 

But Bess is an optimist: “Never mind about the 
morrow,” she philosophizes. “See what we have 
to-night: The shimmering light of a silvery moon; 
the low murmur of the waves; the breath of the 
salt tang’d air; and always the music. Come, let’s 
go back to the ballroom.” 


So we return. The orchestra is playing I’m For- 
ever Blowing Bubbles. Once more I take Bess in 
my arms, and catching the soft rhythm of her 
brown body, I lose myself in a gorgeous dream. 
Ah, this is the scene of scenes. My reverie has 
reached its zenith. So now, with the red wine of 
life still before me, I execute a final fadeout and 
end my scenario with the self-same query with 
which it began: Say! have you ever loafed away 
an afternoon in an old song shop conjuring up 
pictures of the past? Haven't you? Well! you've 
surely missed a fascinating panorama of life. Try 
it some afternoon—not any afternoon, but some 
winter afternoon when there’s a snow or rain 
symphony beating without to accompany the imag- 
inary click of your camera. 


Burial 
By Epwin L. PeTerson 


IVE the lady up as dead; 
Lay her lightly on her bed. 


Once they said that she was fair; 
Cobwebs glisten on her hair. 


Once they said that she was wise; 
Stars have settled in her eyes. 


Scarabs glitter on her throat; 
On her lips red petals float. 


Cross her fingers. Let her sing. 
Men will keep on wondering 


Why a lady who was fair 
Wears bright cobwebs in her hair. 


In the darkness, miles way, 
A lover moans till dawn of day, 


When at last we break the spell 
Stars will give us burial. 
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EATH, ain’t you got no shame? This grief-born 

interrogation, darkly intoned by a wailing group of 

Catfish Row Negroes, might well be taken up as 
the sorrow song of a race that within the last month has 
lost two of the most valuable of its feminine luminaries. 
They moved in wholly different worlds, did Clarissa Scott 
Delany and Florence Mills, and in the main they probably 
spoke each a language from a different level of Babel. 
Death the terrible, that comes like a thief in the night or, 
if he wills to linger, with the stealthy but certain slowness 
of a malignant disease; Death, the irreverent disrespector 
of persons, sparing neither maid nor matron, celebrity nor 
nonentity; Death, the capricious, who takes the bride in 
the midst of her nuptial blushes and the dancer on her 
most applauded pirouette, in making them our common 
bereavement has drawn them into a juxtaposition life never 
suffered them to know. We lament them both, the one 
for that rare poise and simplicity of carriage which made 
us always think of her when it was a question of the per- 
fect Negro woman, and for those artistic poentialities which 
we know were in her and which might have matured into 
an incalculable racial endowment; the other for the odds 
she had already braved and swept aside. 


Inimitable is a word as tantalizing to the tongue as fire 
to a small and curious child. The tongue relishes the 
rhythm of it and has it ever on its tip. As chary as we 
should be of its use, never was it employed with better 
cause than when describing Florence Mills. Who will 
rear us up such another and when? is less an emotionally 
biased question than one inspired by a logical survey of 
our theatrical residue. 


We met Florence Mills only twice, once when through 
the introduction accorded us by James Weldon Johnson 
she extended us a cool and casual hand at the DuBois 
Dinner in 1924. Still deeply imbued with some rather 
ancient ideas about actresses, we wondered at her being 
there, and what her reactions might be. From our seat 
at the speakers’ table (because we had written a poem) 
between an eminent lady author and an actor of Shakes- 
perian roles, whose presence we paradoxically took as 
natural, we watched her. There was about her none of 
that raucous air that membership in the Methodist church 
had taught us to expect of actresses. She was an agree- 
able disappointment, and one which we wanted to undergo 
further. 


When we next met her, she and her husband were play- 
ing in Paris. One afternoon we were all members of a 
party that undertook to climb to the tawer of Notre Dame 
for a close range view of the gargoyles. We had an oppor- 
tunity then, through the short snatches of conversation we 
had with her, to learn about actresses from Florence Mills. 
She knew things; her interest ached beyond her own 
concerns, she knew what her people were doing in other 
life expressions. And she was heartily troubled at the 
rocky way they went. All too slender and slight for the 
bright vivacious flame of her being, she was a great per- 
sonage, an artist of superior equipment. 


We have silenced many a puritan lady, her mind and 
senses as laced and buttoned as her outmoded garments, 
by querying when she spoke, out of her cloistered ignor- 
ance, of the terrible obscenity of the Negro stage: “But 
have you seen Florence Mills?” If she hadn't seen her, 
the lady was silenced; if she had seen her, the lady 
invariably acknowledged our exception. 
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Marguerita Fischer as “Eliza” and Arthur Edmund Carew 
as “George Harris” in Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 


ARL LAEMMLE, in his picturization of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, has produced a film that may well go down 
as one of the great films of the year. Less Uncle 

Tom’s story, in this vivid telling, than Eliza’s and little 
Eva's, it still remains a stirring and deeply moving tale. 
Emotionally there is no hope for the man or woman who 
can sit through the heart-rending separation of Eliza and 
her husband George Harris, the incredible flight of Eliza 
across the ice-swollen river, her unavailing struggle to keep 
her little son Harry from being sold into Georgia, her 
entrance into the Legree household, and her discovery that 
Cassie, Legree’s slave mistress, is her own mother, without 
a tug at his heart strings and lashes perilously near the 
point of tears. Sentimental and melodramatic as Mrs. 
Stowe’s famous story undoubtedly is, it rises to superior 
worth as a sincere indictment against a monstrously iniqui- 
tous practice, even the memory of which is malodorous 
to the democratic spirit. 

James B. Lowe as Uncle Tom is not vouchsafed much 
opportunity for histrionic dispiay; his performance is more 
calm and cautious than vivid. The great moments are all 
Eliza’s, in this case Miss Marguerita Fischer's. Topsy, as 
portrayed by Miss Mona Ray, charcoaled for the occasion, 
makes the most of one of the most memorable roles in the 
book, but due to the exigencies of economic film making, 
one extremely shortened in the picture. It is possible, 
however, that this Topsy is about as effective as is humanly 
possible, for much of the charm of this comic figure in the 
book is due to detailed descriptions that could not well 
be filmed without prolonging the picture interminably. 


E HAVE had The Story of Philosophy and in This 

Believing World the story of religion. The current 

tendency seems toward simplification (we disagree 
with those who think it an abasement) of knowledge for 
the benefit and better instruction of the layman. Now in 
The Winged Horse (Doubleday, Page & Co. $3.50) Jos- 
eph Auslander and Frank Ernest Hill have given us the 
story of poetry and the poets. Here is the truth about 
poetry, how it began, the grand role it played in the lives 
of the ancients, a sorrow at its decline to a minor import- 
ance with the advance of civilization, a prophesy of its 
rehabilitation. Not told that one who runs may read, but 
that any who reads may understand and more fully appre- 
ciate. 

Mr. Auslander, than whom there is no American poet 
writing more vivid and breath-taking poetry, and Mr. Hill, 
a poet of acknowledged reputation, are both sympatheti- 
cally equipped for their undertaking. The foot note crank 
may quarrel with the simplicity with which this story is 
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told, but the man who has always had, as most humans 


have, a hankering after poetry as something he wanted — 


to know more intimately, yet something atar “from the 
sphere of his sorrow,” will bless that simplicity. The 
whole story of poetry could not well be told in one volume 
or ten, but the authors here have seized upon the high 
spots in the various eras in poetry, in the lives and develop- 
ments of the significant figures of each period. And what 
good has a book done if something written in it does not 
lead us on to another book? The Winged Horse will do 
just that—set you flying off on the back of Bellerephon, 
and where you end up is for you to say. There is no 
doubt that this book will metamorphose many a sheepish 
admirer of poetry into a brazen devotee. 


IM TULLY has never been accused of mincing his 
words, or of bearing in special consideration the ven- 
erated lares and penates of a Puritanic reading pub- 
lic. A spade has never been anything but black to him, 
and fashioned for deep digging. Circus Parade (Albert 
and Chas. Boni) is certainly a title to evoke all the fond- 
est memories of brass bands, jovially and _teutonically 
blown, the big arena with a magic interminable spec- 
tacle too vast to be taken in by merely one pair of eyes; 
and, of course, pink lemonade. But circus days as we 
knew them, shellaced with gaiety and the mad capers of 
the chalk-faced clowns, is not the same sort of parade 
Jim Tully brought up the rear in. Chicanery and cruelty, 
hypocrisy and deception, thievery and lust and betrayal, 
human depravity at full tide, march in this carnal caval- 
cade to a tune that only one who had been part and 
parcel of the corps could play. This book will destroy 
some illusions, but that is the natural function of truth. 
Of the many characters, all memorably drawn, we carry 
away our most vivid picture of three pathetic figures: the 
strong woman deceived in her gullible hope that she had 
finally found a man to love her four hundred corporal 
pounds; the little Negro girl whose dark slim body be- 
came a pitiable temple of desecration, and, saddest of all, 
Whiteface—born John Quincy, who became. “a _profes- 
sional clown by accident.” “He was a natural clown. Peo- 
ple laughed at everything he did. Where he came from 
no one knew. His features were aquline. There were 
traces of Ethiopian, Caucasian and Indian in him. But 
in the South he was just another Negro.” “There was an 
eagle-like expression about his mouth and nose. In his 
eyes was the meek love of a dove. His teeth were as even 
as little old-fashioned tombstones in a row. He gave one 
the impression of power gone to seed, of a ruined cannon 
rusting in the sun, of a condor with broken wings.” 


His racial temperament may have accounted to some ex- 
tent for Whiteface’s effective clowning, as it surely ac- 
counted for the type of work alloted him under the big 
tent: “He was made to assist in the smaller clown num- 
bers. He took the brunt of physical jokes perpetrated in 
the arena. He was always the clown upon whom the 
bucket of water was thrown. It was John Quincy Adams 
who was dragged by the trick runaway horse. It was his 
great yellow body that stopped the majority of the slap- 
sticks.” Perhaps it was all in the work of a clown that 
John Quincy Adams should have been mistaken for an- 
other Negro who had struck a white man, while playing in 
a section of the South where he was “only another Negro”. 
Perhaps he was even symbolical of a more tragic Pag- 
liacci going through his comic paces in a more extensive 
circus. 


Countee Cullen. 
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Plays of Negro Life, Edited by Alain Locke and Mont- 
gomery Gregory. Harper & Bros.: New York, $5.00. 
ITHIN the last ten years a new American folk- 
drama has sprung up—plays of Wisconsin, of the 
Dakotas, of Texas, of North Carolina; plays of 
mountain people and the people of the plains, of old 
Americans and of the old world folk who become new 


“world citizens and yet remain strangers, on our farms 


and plantations. working in our factories, digging our road- 
beds, in the byways of our big cities. Many of these folk- 
plays have represented an important moment in our 
American theatre; the recognition of some new play- 
wright, some high moment in acting, the establishment 
of some new Tributary Theatre, the winning of some 
prize contest or Little Theatre Tournament. Of those 
that have mounted to this importance a surprising number 
are concerned with one special phase of American folk 
life, hardly dealt with seriously in our theatre before 
1915; namely, the life of the American Negro in relation 
to his fellows, and to the social problems that arise from 
racial difference. In other words, the theatre of the pe- 
riod has reflected the heightened general interest in Negro 
life and character as well as the vigorous artistic develop- 
ment of the Negro himself. 

After ten years of active play writing and production it 
seems important to look at these plays of Negro life to- 
gether, and apart for a moment from the rest of the 
American folk-drama, to study them for what they can 
show of the theatric possibilities of the material and the 
talent of the dramatists; for the illumination they can 
give on social, economic and spiritual problems, and for 
what they add to our understanding of America as America. 
The volume which Alain Locke and Montgomery Gregory 
have made of twenty of the best of these plays (in one 
act), with Mr. Locke’s distinguished introduction and Mr. 
Gregory’s useful chronology of players and productions, 
is eminently well adapted to this purpose. It contains 
a good representation of the work of all the leading play- 
wrights, producing groups and publications that have 
been interested in this field from the beginning. Granny 
Maumee and The Rider of Dreams by Ridgley Torrence 
were on the pioneering bill of Plays for a Negro Theatre 
which the Hapgood Players presented at the Garden The- 
atre in 1915—introducing Negro actors playing serious 
Negro plays on Broadway. The Dreamy Kid, and more 
especially The Emperor Jones, with Charles Gilpin’s stir- 
ring performance of the leading part, gave Eugene O'Neill 
his first large audience at the Provincetown Playhouse, 
just as The No "Count Boy broadened the public outlook 
for Paul Green and opened the way for the Pulitzer Prize 
Play, In Abraham’s Bosom. The literary contests of The 
Crisis Magazine and Opportunity stimulated the actual 
writing of many of the plays, including Sugar Cane, by 
Frank Wilson; ’Cruiter, by John Matheus, and Plumes, 
by Georgia Douglas Johnson. The Howard Players and 
the Krigwa Players stimulated much of the production, 
including plays by Willis Richardson, the most prolific 
of Negro playwrights, and Balo by Jean Toomer. which 
gives, more than any other play in the book, a sense of 
the goal in form and style which folk-playmaking can 
achieve. All the plays in the volume will act. which 
can not be said of most anthologies. They represent a 
wide variety of theme and treatment, even including two 
ballets in their range. Sahdji, an African ballet by Rich- 
ard Bruce, opens a fine new trail for writers with imag- 
ination. Edith J. R. Isaacs. 


Caroling Dusk: An Anthology of Verse by Negro Poets. 
Edited by Countee Cullen. Harpers, $2.50. 

ITH an unhappy heritage of poverty, prejudice, and 
contempt to combat, and with the happy heritage 
of ambitious minds, singing hearts, and a simple 

faith in ultimate goodness and justice, these carolers have 
the conflict and impetus necessary for the production of 
art. 
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Out of satisfaction and completion no true art can 
emerge. Right art foundations exist in the life of the 
lonely human being attempting to fashion, out of his 
loneliness and his pride, a vision of loveliness and truth to 
live by. If poetry comes to him “as naturally as the 
leaves to the tree”, if rhythm is born in his blood, he 
is able to make audible and permanent for his own and 
other ears the joy and the sorrow within his heart. 

In Caroling Dusk one hears the voices emerging, some 
of them high and clear, and some of them groping for 
melody. 

In an age that is growing altogether too self-conscious, 
poetry is suffering greatly from over-intellecutalization. In 
proportion as it grows cerebral it grows sterile and un- 
satisfactory. We ask our poets for the bread of life, and 
most of them give us the uncomforting stone of cold men- 
tality. Poetry is lesing simplicity, intuition, emotional 
color, and human values which, in the past, have made it 
a consolation and a revelation to man. P 

In Caroling Dusk we find immediate responses to the 
beauty seen by the singers; responses colorful and glowing 
with a real abundance of life. These are fashioned into 
simple and sincere songs. We find here a wide range of 
human emotion—pathos, pity, irony, pride, hate, love and 
humor. 

Moreover, among most of these poets there is sufficient 
depth of thought and intellectual quality to give weight 
and meaning to their verse . Happily, the Negro has not 
yet learned to divorce heart and mind, and cleave to mind 
alone; he can therefore write a complete poem, born in 
pain out of his completeness of being. 

Grass Fingers, by Angelina Weld Grimke, is pleasingly 
whimiscal. However, anyone who can write so delicately 
should know better than to mar her work, even on pur- 
pose, with such a tongue-twister as, “A clenched claw 
cupping a craggy chin”. 

Claude McKay's America has genuine force, and his 
Flame-Heart is an adroitly done bit of tropical nature. 
Several stanzas in his Desolate are remarkably lovely, and 
whole has the haunting effect of La Belle Dame Sans 

erci. 

Beneath the ebon gloom of mounting rocks 
The little pools lie poisonously still. 

And birds come to the edge in forlorn flocks, 
And utter sudden plaintive notes and shrill, 
Pecking at fatty grey-green substances; 

But never do they dip their bills and drink. 
They twitter sad beneath the mournful trees, 
And fretfully flit to and from the brink, 

In little dull brown, green-and-purple flocks, 
Beneath the jet-gloom of the mounting rocks. 


And green-eyed moths of curious design, 

With gold-black wings and brightly silver-dotted, 
On nests of flowers among those rocks decline— 
Bold, burning blossoms, strangely leopard-spotted, 
But breathing deadly poison at the lips. 

Oh, every lovely moth that wanders by, 

And on the blossoms fatal nectar sips, 

Is doomed in drooping stupor there to die— 

All green-eyed moths of curious design 

That on the fiercely-burning rocks recline. 

Sterling A. Brown, in Salutamus and Challenge, strikes 
a resounding note; then turning to the ballad he shows 
us in Maumee Ruth, the Odyssey of Big Boy, and the 
thoroughly enjoyable Long Gone, his mastery of a lighter 
form and of tragedy in a comic mask, Langston Hughes 
will have to look to his laurels. 

Hughes is fairly represented here. The memorable lines 
from Homesick Blues. 

“De railroad bridge's 

A sad song in de air * * *” 
and the poem Mother to Son, with its pathetic brave 
philosophy, are the high points of his group. 

Gladys May Casely Hayford writes warm golden poems 
of Africa. We wish Jean Toomer would strive more to 
be the poet, and less the articulate Negro. We would 
like to have space to review adequately the work of others, 
including especially Arna Bontemps, Georgia Douglas John- 
son, Effie Lee Newsome, and Anne Spencer. 

There is no doubt that the p by Co Cullen 
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constitute the finest group in the anthology; To Lovers 
of Earth: Fair Warning reaches as high a level as any 
short poem we have seen this year. If Countee Cullen 
continues writing with the maturity shown in his poems 
of the present year, he will be one of the great poets of 
America. Idella Purnell. 


Tue Beapie, by Pauline Smith. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $2.50. 

N ENDLESS chain of novels constantly appearing. 

Experiments in which ideas come by flashes as if sent 
by mad signal men or whirling dervishes. Heroes and 
heroines of the very stuff of biology, sociology, perhaps, but 
not in the least of drama. Mass quantity and machine 
production. There are still, thank heaven, in these desolate 
waste lands, those who here and there blow the breath of 
life into rattling dry bones. 

That Pauline Smith is a distinguished writer is an opinion 
which will be challenged, one fancies, by few responsible 
critics. Her first novel, The Beadle, following closely upon 
her collection of short stories, The Little Karoo, justifies 
Arnold Bennett's enthusiasm: “I, perhaps, the earliest won- 
dering admirer of her strange, austere, tender and ruthless 
talent, had to answer many times the question, “Who is 
Pauline Smith?’ I would reply, ‘She is a novelist.” “What 
are her novels?’ came the inquiry. ‘She hasn't written any 
yet,’ I would say, ‘but she will.’ The reader will decide 
for himself whether she has unusual originality, emotional 
power, sense of beauty, moral backbone.” 

The Little Karoo occupied itself with the South African 
veldt, with people “simple, astute, stern, tenacious, obsti- 
nate, unsubduable, strongly prejudiced, with the most rigid 
standards of conduct, from which standards the human 
nature in them is continually falling away with fantastic, 
terrific, tragic, or quaintly comic consequences. They are 
very religious and very dogmatically so.” The same scene 
preoccupies The Beadle. Primitive, elemental. Beneath 
our feet virgin soil, near us the brown, bubbling mountain 
stream, around us rustle the bushes of the veldt, the flowers 
of Mevrouiv’s garden, the poplars in the grove, in the dis- 
tance the swiftly changing pinks and purples and grays 
of the mountains. In this space and quietness, in the very 
heart of Harmonie, surge the hatreds of Johanna the Nemesis 
and the beadle. Slowly, surely, inevitably these passions 
work toward a climax of heartbreak for Jacoba, of crash- 
ing disaster for Andrina, while the puppet villain of the 
piece, Henry Nind, scarce of much moment as a serpent, 
slithers in and out. 

An old- old story—it approaches a perennial situation 
with a keenly individualized instance. It offers fas- 
cinating reading and an implicit philosophy of life—and 
yet it is no philosophical novel. The tale has been written 
a hundred times, some few times surpassing this attempt, 
but not often with the insight and sympathy of Miss Smith. 
As for Andrina, it took magic to evoke her, and for the 
most part the magic works. For this simple, eerie, wistful 
child with no saving sense of sin one must even keep re- 
membering that only in such a community as Harmonie 
could she have been created. The shepherds of the House 
of Israel—clergy and elders—have had a bad time of it in 
recent literature. It is a blessed relief, at that, to turn from 
a portrait of Elmer Gantry, drunken, sensual, ignorant, to 
this picture of Aalst Vlokman, who served the Lord as 
beadle in Harmonie church. A less dramatic Dinnesdale, 
a harsh, bitter, brooding presence, savagely pious, torn by 
remorse and fear, from the instant he appears on the second 
page, he is poignantly alive and marches on with steady 
tread until with sin acknowledged and burden lifted, he 
takes unto himself Andrina and her child. 

A novel of achievement. Noteworthy for all its self- 
consciousness and weakness in delineation of lesser charac- 
ters. A grim book with a pathetic quality, born alike of its 
background and the emotions which dominate it. It is 
written with a stern steadiness, with a definite leading 
along from incident to incident until through the martyr- 
dom of Andrina the beadle achieves confession, regenera- 
tion and peace. Behind the story is the beautiful scorn, 
back of the scene is the beautiful regret of one who writes 
in a sensitive pity. A big book, deeply felt, honestly written, 
utterly candid—a country fit for the judicious to explore. 

Mary Louise Strong. 
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S we go to press it is Book Week in America . . . 
and truly it is book week among Negroes with lit- 
erary leanings. Caroling Dusk: An Anthology of 

Verse by Negro Poets edited by Countee Cullen is now to 
be found in the book-stalls . . . and a right beautiful book 
it is, too. He has made some pretty courageous selections, 
and his foreword gives just reason for the book’s being. 
His inclusions range from the gentle sobriety of Arna Bon- 
temps’ Golgotha Is A Mountain to the sheer simplicity 
and naivete of Lula Lowe Weeden’s Dance. . One can 
easily understand a sober-eyed child’s saying: 


Down at the hall at midnight sometimes, 
You hear them singing rhymes. 

These girls are dancing with boys. 

They are too big for toys. 


. . . Miss Weeden is not yet ten years old. Indeed, Mr. 
Cullen has done a noble piece of compilation—one that 
might easily take its place in importance alongside of 
Braithwaite’s Anthology of Magazine Verse. Then, too, 
there is Arthur Huff Fauset’s book For Freedom! For us 
this book is one of the most notable achievements of the 
past decade in Negro history. Here we have the careful 
assembling of Negro heroes around a Negro Round Table. 
Jt is essentially fine that Negro children should have their 
ewn dark-skinned heroes; Mr. Fauset has seen this need 
with clear eyes. . . . He has worked for several years 
among Negro children and is therefore cognizant of their 
needs . . - this book has, in the words of John Dewey, a 
“high simplicity” that is closely kin to sophistication. 

The book is published by the Franklin Publishing and 
Supply Company at Philadelphia . . . this book is to be 
used in the Philadelphia Public Schools. One says this in 
an awe-inspired whisper for truly this is- progress. . . . 
Mr. Fauset will be remembered for the agreeable stir 
that his short story, Symphonesque, caused after the 
Opportunity Contest of 1926. It is quite interesting that 
Mr. Fauset’s book should appear about the same time that 
Mary White Ovington’s Portraits in Color has been pub- 
lished. . . . The Viking Press is the publisher of the latter. 
Miss Ovington’s book has for its subject Negroes of today 
who are making important contributions to the arts and 
sciences . . . they are in a measure “success stories” and 
as such are important in furthering notice of what Negroes 
are doing side by side with the whites . . . again brown 
heroes! 

Golden Dawn, an operetta, opened recently in Phila- 
delphia . . . it had been scheduled for a two-week run, 
but after the ready approval of its audiences it has re- 
mained two weeks longer . . . it will no doubt stay at the 
Philadelphia Schubert Theatre until time for its New York 
opening. ... Of a cast of one hundred and fifty people 
fifty-odd are Negroes . . . the scene of the play is laid in 
Africa. There is an extravagant lushness about this pro- 
duction that fits well the subject matter of the score as 
well as the material the producers have used. Fifty 
Negroes in brilliant-colored robes present a beautiful pic- 
ture as they wander to and fro across the stage . - . and 
when that same fifty can sing—well, that is too much of 
another matter. There is beautiful music in Golden Dawn 

. it should be successful in New York. It is a bit 
reminiscent of the bright days when Mecca played at the 
Century Theatre . . . Coquette in which Abbie Mitchell 
plays also had its opening in Philadelphia . . . which 
reminds us that Miss Mitchell’s concert at Steinway Hall 
on November sixth was well received . . . here is final 
and complete justification of many years of playing this 
or that role or singing this or that part in mediocre pro- 
ductions . . . to realize just how famous Abbie Mitchell 


was in other days one should hear some of the colored 
musicians who are either working or stranded in Paris . . . 
theirs is a story of a beautiful girl whose voice was like 
molten silver . . . whose voice covered easily an impossible 
range of tones. . . . I shall never forget hearing Al Johns 
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tell how Abbie Mitchell used to whistle Li'l Gal by Will 
Marion Cook . . . how her voice easily spanned the extremes 
of Red, Red Rose .. . then in 1925 I heard her sing in con- 
cert in Washington, D C. ...1 shall never forget how she 
sang The Erlking. | wondered then why she did not tackle 
the difficult critics of musical New York... and now I am 
quite content and happy that she has done just that... . 
And, by the way, Florence Cole-Talbert, soprano, gave a 
recital at the John Golden Theatre on Fifty-eighth Street 
on Sunday afternoon, November twentieth. . . . She has 
studied in Italy and made her debut in European opera 
... and again 1 am happy, for ten years ago I heard 
her sing “The Cows Are In the Clover” and I have 
never forgotten it. .- . Jules Bledsoe, who first received 
note in Deep River and later in In Abraham’s Bosom, is 
to have a part in Show Boat by Edna Ferber . . . his is 
a singing part. And Paul Robeson is at present in Europe. 
. - - | know that he is elated at the tiny visitor that has 
come to his home since he left. . . . Paul Robeson is 
passionately fond of children and Paul, Jr., has just 
arrived. 

In Philadelphia there is a group of Quakers and Negroes 
who meet together to discuss this and that under the name 
of The Fireside Club . . . on Friday, November eleventh, 
they had as their guests of honor, Dr. Sylvain, of Haiti, 
and Dr. Barnes, of Merion, Pa. . . Dr. Barnes gave a 
delightfully informal talk about the interesting experi- 
ments he has carried on for year upon year among the 
Negroes who are in his employ - . . the conditions under 
which these Negroes work at his manufacturing plant are 
well nigh ideal and he has put the high sign of truth on 
the hope that Negroes and white people might work to- 
gether in harmony. Dr. Sylvain’s talk was also informal 

he told of Haiti . . . Haiti whose heart is sorely 
oppressed . . . those who could not understand French 
must have been charmed by the musical flow of beautiful 
foreign words from his lips . . . those who could under- 
stand his French heard a beautiful discourse full of poetry 
and color. The Fireside Club was the guest of Dr. 
Barnes at the Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pa., on Sunday 
afternoon, November twentieth . . . Oh, little did they 
know the rare treat in store for them. Here was a collec- 
tion of pictures so beautiful that it hurt! 

The slendor fingers of Death have plucked two rare 
blossoms from the bosom of the Negro’s heart ... Clarissa 
Scott Delany and Florence Mills. The one serene and 
beautiful in the ways of the world . . . poised and with a 
great surety born of inner truth; the other filled with the 
verve of life and movement . . - afloat on the crystal wings 
of song. Not as many people will know and bemoan the 
death of Clarissa Scott Delany as will weep at the passing 
of the inimitable Florence for her paths were quiet and 
still. Never have I known or heard of a person so sure in 
the essence of beauty as she . - . her thoughts were so 
beautiful that they struck dumb fear in my heart. The 
world has passed by the bier of Florence Mills—I feel it 
a rare privilege to keep quiet sanctuary in my heart for 
Clarissa Scott Delany . . . she was my friend and I feel 
better for having known her . . . in my heart I shall re- 
member always her fine enthusiasms: a picture of three 
dancing girls in the wind; Of Human Bondage, by Som- 
erset Mangham, her favorite book; and The Lake of Innis- 
free, by William Butler Yeats, her favorite poem. - . . Out 
in the crystal clearness where she is she would like for 
me to quote these lines from this poem she loved so well. 
I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 


And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes drop- 
ping slow, 

Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket 
sings; 

There midnight’s all a-glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet’s wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always night and day 

I hear lake water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 


I hear it in the deep heart’s core. 
Gwendolyn B. Bennett. 
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SURVEY 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 6th, the new Canton, Ohio, 
Urban Building was dedicated, with impressive ceremonies, 
the principal feature of which was the address by Eugene 
Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the National Urban 


League.* Mr. Gerald Edgar Allen is secretary of the 
Canton Urban League. 


The death in New York on November 17 of Theodore 
(Tiger) Flowers, the Atlanta Georgia fighting deacon 
and former middleweight champion of the world, ended 
a colorful and glamorous career that still had about it a 
sobriety not generally associated with the ring. It is a 
tribute to his tactics that he was known as one of the 
most gentlemanly fighters in the fistic world. He won the 
middleweight championship of the world on Feb. 26, 
1926, from Harry Greb; he lost his title to Mickey Walker 
on Dec. 3, of the same year. His last fight was in New 
York on Nov. 12, when he knocked out Leo Gates, a 
heavyweight, in four rounds. 


Mrs. Annie M. Turnbo-Malone recently opened the 
eastern headquarters of her Poro Concern in New York 
City. The resident manager of the new quarters is Mrs. 
M. Hurley, formerly of Detroit, Mich. 

Wallace A. Battle has been elected to the general staff 
of the Board of Trustees of the American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes. He is to serve as field secretary of the 
institute, with supervision over ten schools valued at 
$3,000,000. 


Mrs. Francis Sweet, of St. Louis, Mo., has been be- 
queathed $10,000 by the will of the late Dr. Wm. F. Kier, 
a white physician. Mrs. Sweet served as cook for the 
doctor for twenty years. Bequests ranging from $100 to 
$2,000 were made to other colored employees. 


The will of the late Charles Francis, of Palatka, Fla.. 
discloses the facts that besides a considerable amount of 
valuable property, a Trust Fund of $1,200 a year, payable 
at the rate of $100 a month has been definitely arranged 
for Mrs. Lottie E. Kennedy who was cook in the Francis 
household for a number of years. 


The Superior Court of Boston, Mass., has awarded Mrs. 
Julia M. Stratton $200 in a $5,000 suit against the Posse 
Normal School of Gymnastics. In 1921 Mrs. Stratton 
was refused admittance into the school because of her 
color. The case has been filed and pending since January, 
1922, and during this time the school has made offers from 
$500 to $1,000 to settle the case outside of court, but Mrs. 
Stratton insisted that the law take its course. None of 
the school officials appeared to testify at the trial. 


*Mr. Jones’ speech, “The Negro’s Opportunity Today,” 


a prophetic note with which to begin the New Year, de- 
livered at the Canton Urban League dedication, will be 
carried in the January, 1928, issue. 
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Extension courses concerning various phases of Negro 
life and history are being offered by the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History under the direction 
of Dr. Carter G. Woodson. The staff of instructors is as 
follows: Alain Leroy Locke, instructor in Art and Litera- 
ture; Chas. H. Wesley, Economics and History; Chas. S. 
Johnson, and E. Franklin Frazier, Sociology; David A- 
Lane, English and Literature; Miles M. Fisher, Ecclesi- 
astical History; Luther P. Jackson, History of Education; 
Jas. H. Johnson, Social History; and Carter G. Woodson, 
History and Anthropology. The courses wll be conduicted 
by mail, under the home study department of the associa- 
tion. The home office of the association is in Washington, 


D. C. 


Ernest Dupre of Tacoma, Wash. a graduate of the 
University, 1925, is now studying medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Mr. Dupre has also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Washington and at Northwestern University. 


Hubert T. Delany has been appointed as Assistant U. S. 
Attorney for the southern district of New York. Mr. 
Delaney is a graduate of the College of the City of New 
York, and of the Law School of New York University. 


Dr. Ernest Lyon, Consul’ General of Liberia, repre- 
sented the republic at the International Radio-Telegraph 
Conference which was held in Washington, D. C., recently. 
Representatives from sixty-two nations attended the con- 
ference. The sessions were held in the U. S. Commerce 
Building. 


De Hart Hubbard, noted athlete, as been elected presi- 
dent of the Mid-Western Amateur Basketball League, 
which is composed of teams in Columbus, Cincinnati, Day- 
ton, and Toledo, Ohio; Indianapolis and Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
and Detroit, Mich. This is the first effort at organized 
basketball among Negroes. 


A $90,000 hospital has been opened in Newark, N. J., 
by Dr. John A. Kenney. It is well equipped in every 
detail, and is the only Negro hospital in the state. Dr. 
Kenney was chief medical officer for 22 years at Tuskegee 
Institute; personal physician for the late Booker T. Wash- 
ington for 14 years; and was also surgeon-in-chief at the 
John A. Andrews Memorial Hospital, Tuskegee. He has 
been practicing in Newark for about three years. 


There are ten thousaand colored students registered in 
the Hinds County, Mississippi schools. There are from 
one to three teachers employed in each school. 


The contract for the construction of a ten million dol- 
lar apartment house in Philadelphia, Pa., has been given 
to a Negro contractor, Frederick Massiah. It is the largest 
beam-and-girder building ever erected in the city, and is 
to be twelve stories high, with 220 apartments. He studied 
civil engineering at Drexel, and architecture at the Ameri- 
can School of Art. Mr. Massiah, who is a native of the 
Barbadoes, has made quite a reputation in engineering 
and architecture in Philadelphia. 


The staff of the Detroit branch of the Urban League 
was entertained as guests of Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, wife of 
the president of the Ford Motor Company, at her home, 
in conjunction with the Tau Beta Association, which is a 
white organization. 


The Associated Negro Press has announced the addi- 
tion of Carl Diton, noted musician, and president of the 
National Association of Negro Musicians, as a member of 
its staff. Mr. Diton will write concerning the general 
progress of Negro music and musicians in the music world 
under the caption, “The Diton Trail.” 


The Stonewall Finance Company, a $25,000 corporation 
has been organized by Negro business men in Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


|_| 
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A South African hero who fell in France during the 
World War will be buried in the Union of South Africa, 
= shrine will be established there to its Unknown 

ier. 


Dave Hawley has been appointed superintendent of the 
sag 3 station of the U. S. Post Office branch in Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Miss Ethel M. Harrison, of Chicago, III., has gone into 
seclusion with the Oblate Sisters of Providence in Balti- 
more, Md., to become a nun. 


Students of art at Fisk University won eleven prizes 
at the Colored State Fair of Tennessee recently. The 
Art Department of Fisk had more than one hundred 
exhibits at the fair. Some of the winners were: Miss 
Anna S. Jones’ “The Tomb of the Mamelukes,” which 
received first prize among the pen drawings; Mr. L. O. 
Gandy’s “The Cathedral at Milan,” second prize; in design, 
Mr. Thomas A. Hayes, first prize; Mrs. Mary Southall 
won first prize in clay sculpture; Misses Thomasina Talley, 
and Victoria Cook were winners in the oil painting diyi- 
sions. Prof. James H. Goodrich of the Detroit Fine Arts 
Academy is director of the Arts Department at Fisk. 


Norman D. Murray, of Washington, D. C., has been 
elected Mayor of Highland Beach, a fashionable summer 
resort in Anne Arundel County, Md. Mr. Murray, who 
has been summering at the resort for the past eizht years, 
has held a number of high positions in the municipality. 
Highland Beach accommodates many of the most prom- 
inent people of Washington and Baltimore during the 
summer. 


Miss Aida Bearden, nine-year-old school girl of New 
York City, has been presented with a medal by Mayor 
Walker, as the author of the best composition on “Fire 
Prevention” in a contest among grammar school students 
of the city. Three other Negro students received medals 
in the contest. 


The Chicago branch of the National Urban League has 
established a model apartment for the demonstration of 
economics and household arts. The main purpose of the 
apartment is to show housewives how to make housework 
as practical, economical, and attractive as possible. It 
will also be used as a social center, for various club meet- 
ings. It is under the direction of Mrs. Maude A. Lawrence 
who is the Civic Secretary of the Urban League in 
Chicago. 


During the recent storm catastrophe in St. Louis, in 
which a large number of Negroes were victims, Mrs. 
Annie Malone, well-known founder and owner of the 
Poro College, threw open the doors of her institution to 
the sufferers. The Poro building is modern and well 
equipped in every respect, and includes a medical depart- 
ment with an efficient staff; an operating room; a kitchen; 
large dining room; and very extensive dormitory space. 
Here medical aid was administered, about 5,000 meals 
supplied daily, and more than 100 individuals provided 
with lodging, all through the big-heartedness of Mrs. 
Malone. 


The Red Cross unit in Congo, Africa, reports much 
progress. It was started two years ago and the staff is 
composed of four Europeans and 72 native aides. A school 
has been established for the training of native nurses; 
plans are being made for a three-year course for training 
maternity nurses and mid-wives; and dispensaries are being 
opened. The natives are so greatly interested in the work 
that they give their labor daily in the construction of the 
buildings, without pay. 


Oscar Griffin, an artist of New Orleans, La., has been 
awarded a silver loving cup for 1927 by the Northwestern 
Association of Artists. The cup is presumably given 


annually to the member of the Association who produces 
the most noteworthy work of art during the year. Mr. 
Griffin, who is the only Negro member, has produced a 
number of paintings that have attracted national attention. 
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Sir Frederick Gordon Guggisberg, former governor of 
the Gold Coast, British West Africa, who is now touring 
the U. S. A. visiting Negro southern schools, and the 
rural schools of the west, stated in an address delivered 
at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., that the same educational 
system introduced by Booker T. Washington at Tuskegee 
is being employed in the British African Gold Coast. 


Miss A. M. E. Exley, director of the Girls’ Wayfarers 
Association of South Africa, after visiting a number of 
Negro enterprises in this country, expressed amazed aston- 
ishment at the progress made by American Negroes. Miss 
Exley is of English descent, and is a missionary of the 
South African Union. 


Henry Hopkins, president of the Colored Blind Asso- 
ciation of Denver, Colo., has announced that plans are 
being made for the construction of a $5,000 home for 
the blind of that city. The association is to be assisted 
in this undertaking by the State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs. 


The supreme court of the State of Mississippi has ruled 
that Chinese pupils in the public schools of the state be 
barred from the white schools, stating that the law re- 
quiring separate schools for the white and colored races 
included Mongolians as “colored.” The Chinese are 
fighting the ruling of the court on the grounds of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, and 
the Burlingame Treaty of 1870, which provides that 
Chinese children in America should be admitted to the 
schools of America on the same terms as those of the most 
favored nations. 


Irvin C. Miller, well-known theatrical producer, who has 
been made president of the Home Development Company 
of New Jersey, has made plans for the erection of a home 
for unfortunate show girls—especially young mothers. A 
site near Lakewood, N. J., has been selected for the home. 


DEATHS 


Estelle S. Weaver (Mrs.), of Kansas City, Mo.; Teacher; 
granddaughter of Frederick Douglas. Died Oct. 14, 1927. 


Hillyard S. Moore of Vallejo, Calif, a senior in the 
Medical School of Howard University; President, Alpha 
Chapter, Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity. Born in Washington, 
D. C., 1904; died in Washington, D. C., Oct. 15, 1927. 


Henry J. Hallgreen, of Boston, Mass., Captain in the 
U. S. Army, Civil War Veteran, and alleged author of 
the song “John Brown’s body”; died in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 17, 1927. 


Edward Carline, New Orleans, La. Student (football 
player) at Straight University, La. Born in 1907; died 
of a broken neck received in football practice, Sept. 21, 
1927. 


S. B. Turner, of Chicago, Ill.; Legislator, lawyer, and 
journalist. Born in Baines, La., July 12, 1872; died in 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 7, 1927. 


Josephine H. Frazier (Mrs.) of New York City. Pub- 
lic school teacher and social worker. Born in Atlanta, 
Ga.; died in New York City, Oct. 13, 1927. 


W. L. Lee of New York City. Bishop in the A. M. E. 
Zion Church, New England District. Born in Madison, 
Miss., in 1866; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1927. 


Helen G. Williams (Mrs.) of Columbus, Ohio. A musi- 
cian and club woman. Born in Delaware, Ohio, in 1900; 
died in Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1927. 


Arianna C. Sparrow (Mrs.) of Boston, Mass. Musi- 
cian (singer); the first Negro to graduate from the New 
England Conservatory of Music. Died in Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 19, 1927. 
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The Inaugural Exercises at Lincoln University, Pa., of 
Dr. William Hallock Johnson as president of the institu- 
tion was attended by a large number of educators, and 
other notable persons, both white and colored. Dr. R. R. 
Moton, principal, of Tuskegee Institute, was one of the 
principal speakers. The new president has been connected 
with the Theological Seminary as a professor at Lincoln 
for a number of years. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University. Lincoln University was established by the 
Presbyterian Church in 1854, and is still maintained by 
the church. Dr. Johnson is its fifth president. 


Five years ago the Harlem Committee, New York Tu- 
berculosis and Health Association was formed at the invi- 
tation of prominent Harlem citizens, doctors and social 
workers. The Committee began its health work in a 
modest way. Today the work has grown so that it reaches 
more than thirty thousand people of the community di- 
rectly every year. 

“When the work originated,’ said Dr. Henry O. Harding, 
Chairman of the Committee and a member of the Board 
of Directors of the New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, “we had one staff member who carried on 
our health activities from a desk in an office shared with 
another agency. Today we have four full-time workers 
on the staff, twelve dentists of the community who vol- 
unteer some of their time every week to the dental 
clinic, and several local physicians who give of their 
time regularly to the Committee’s work.” 

The Committee has its offices at 202 West 136th Street. 
Here its activities which include an Information Service, 
a nutrition class for children, a dental clinic, a health 
examinations clinic for children, the distribution of litera- 
ture on health, and the arranging of lectures and health 
entertainments before clubs, schools, churches and other 
groups are conducted. 

Last year 1500 people had their questions on health 
answered by the Information Service, or received help 
with their health problems. ‘Any resident of Harlem may 
consult this Service, which is free of charge, because the 
Christmas Seals now on sale (by the New York Tubercu- 
losis and Health Association in New York City) pay for 
it and other services of the Harlem Committee, which 
receives the funds for its support from the Association. 

Any one who wants help in finding a hospital or sana- 
torium where he may receive treatment for tuberculosis. 
or persons who desire information on the prevention of 
tuberculosis, the care of patients with heart disease, the 
value of toxin anti-toxin, what kinds of food to give their 
children, or similar hea'th matters may go to the Infor- 
mation Service for help. 

The dental clinic is operated every day. Children 

whose parents cannot afford private dentists’ fees may 
have their dental work done for a smal] charge. More 
than a thousand children are treated at the clinic every 
year. 
Health examinations are given to children who need 
them at the health examinations clinic. The nutrition 
class exists for the benefit of those children who have 
problems in nutrition and whose parents want help in 
solving these problems. 

In addition to these activities, the Committee arranges 
lectures, health entertainments. and movies for various 
groups in the community. Thousands of people are 
reached through this service every vear. 

There is also a service for physicians. Each year the 
Committee in co-operation with the Health Education 
Service, New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
plans a post-graduate course in some medical subject for 
physicians of Harlem. This is usually attended by about 
forty local doctors. This year the lectures and clinical 
studies were given at Bellevue Hospital. 

“The aim of our entire work is to make Harlem as 
healthy a community as possible, by assisting all resi- 
dents to keep well,” said Dr. Harding. “We feel that 


‘the healthier all of us are, the safer each of us is.’ Thus 
our work affects every resident of Harlem, either indi- 
rectly or directly. 

“So every bit of money spent for Christmas Seals by 
Harlem residents, is money spent for the health of the 
purchaser and his friends and neighbors.” 
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THE COLOR OF THE FOREIGN PRESS 
FLorence Mitts on tHE Necro’s Harpsuips 
sé HAT a pity she isn’t white.” This was the re- 
mark of a woman as I left the stage door the 
other evening. 

It is not the first time that such a comment has been 
made, It is the eternal burden of the colored people— 
the penalty for an accident of birth, to be made to feel 
out of focus with the rest of humanity. 

There are some people I have met who appear to find 
it dificult to credit the Negro with a soul. Perhaps 
they are prepared to admit that he has a soul of sorts, 
but that it is on the same plane as that of the colored 
race they refuse to acknowledge. 

A few years ago this attitude toward colored people was 
very marked. Today it is not so much in evidence, but it 
exists. 

There are still people who think that the Negro has 
about as much sensitiveness as a brute beast; that he is 
a person apart dominated by strange complexes and de- 
sires. To them a white soul in a black skin appears an 
impossible combination. 

How absurd it all is—how utterly unfair. There is not 
a colored man or colored woman in existence who does 
not bitterly resent the sentiment that drives them beyond 
the pale. 

If those who consciously or unconsciously outrage the 
sensibilities of the Negro—knew—as I know—what wounds 
they inflict, what suffering and misery they cause, they 
would view the man of color from a different perspective. 
They would know at any rate that he has a soul not so 
very different from their own. 

They would learn something perhaps of the acute sen- 
sibility of his feelings, of his childish trust in human 
nature, of his humility and instinctive generosity. 

—Reproduced from the London Chronicle 
in the Gold Coast Leader. 


conquering England as he has conquered America. 

How proud the American Negro must feel now-a-days 
when he visits our ancient cities and finds our intelle- 
gentsia singing or more usually listening to his spirituals 
on the gramaphone, and the rest of the country dancing 
his inspired steps to tunes inspired by him. As Bret Harte 
once asked, “Is the Caucasian Played Out?” 

—The Manchester Guardian. 
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Kay, Langston Hughes and over thirty ane 


ORDER FORM 
OPPORTUNITY, 17 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Gentlemen: Please send me one copy of 

COPPER SUN by Countee Cullen—$2.00 


L)CAROLING DUSK Edited by Countee Cullen $2.50 


You Must Read 


‘“When Black Meets White,” 


BY 
JOHN LOUIS HILL, A.M., B.D. 
Author of “The Transition,” “As Others See Us and 
As We Are.” 

The book, written by a white man and dedicated te 
a Negro, contains 15 illustrated chapters that every 
white and black man should read. 

Price $2.00. 

With Opportunity for 1 Year $3.00 _ 
Order today this or any other book dealing with 
the Negro. 


Young’s Book Exchange 


225 W. 144th Street, 
New York City 


The Only Race Shop of Its Kind in New York City 


BELL & DELANEY, Inc. 
200 WEST 135th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
:-: CHRISTMAS GIFTS GALORE :-: 


Things From a Man's Shop Satisfy Men 
Because They Are Picked With Care for Men. 


t+: Quality :-: Service :-: Fair Prices :-: 


Ask The Man Who Has Been There. 
Buy Your Holiday Gifts Here. 
Standard Merchandise and Guaranteed. 


Ladies Assisted in Selecting Suitable Gifts 
for Gentlemen. 


Remember the Address: West 135th St. at 7th Ave. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 


THE 
Coleman Manor 


Apartments 


140TH St. & EpGECOMBE Ave. 


A few 3 and 4 room Apartments are 
Available for Immediate Occupancy 
at Moderate Rates. 


These apartments are exclusive and luxuri- 
ous. Parquet floors in main rooms and 
oak floors in others. White Enameled Gas 
Ranges, Refrigerators and Clothes Dryers. 
Built in Pembroke Bath Tubs and Modern 
Showers. Tiled bath rooms. 


Thermostatically controlled Oil Burning Furnaces assure tenants of a perfect supply 
of Steam Heat and Hot Water. 


Polite Attendants. 
Apply at Superintendent’s Office on the Premises. 


WANTED 


Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Good, live, hustling agents, male or female, 
can earn money when off from work or 
out of school. For our Liberal Terms to 
Agents write to 


Business Manager, 
OPPORTUNITY 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City 


SOLD OUT 
The October and November issues of 


Opportunity were completely sold out! | 


SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
to insure getting a copy each month. 
8 Months $1.00 12 Months $1.50 
OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, | 
17 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


For the enclosed on send to 


Name 
Address 
[_] For 8 Months 


| 
TC For 1 Year | 


When in New York 
make the 


HOTEL DUMAS 


Your stopping place 
205 W. 135th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Telephone 
BRADHURST 1131 


Price Lowest 


Service Unsurpassed 


There are other Hotels, but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 
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PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Founded 1882 
STANDARD COLLEGE COURSE 
Two-Year Normal and Heme Economics Courses. 
A Christian School for Negroes on the Basis of 
Racial Cooperation. First Class Courses at Less 
than the Average Rate for Southern Schools. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Music Department Graduate Work 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
School opens for Freshmen, Sept. 26, 
for Others, Sept. 2s. 
For Information Address: THE DEAN 


The Stenographers’ Institute 
popularly known as 
DUNCAN’S BUSINESS SCHOOL 
We teach Shorthand that can be read and trans- 
cribed, Touch Typewriting, Practical Bookkeeping. 
Business Law and Filing. 

Winter term begins January 3, 1926 
EDWARD T. DUNCAN, Principal 
1227 S. 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


28th Year Day and Night Sessions 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


CO-BDUCATIONAL 
TRADE SCHOOL, COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, 
DOMESTIC ART SCHOOL 
CORRELATED ACADEMIC STUDIES 
Fall Semester, October 4, 1927 
Write MATTHEW ANDERSON, Principal 


South College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FORFREEDOM 


Told 


Story 
of 


who 


are as 


well 


ARTHUR HUFF FAUJET Heroes 


From African days to the present; from Phyllis 
Wheatley to Countee Cullen; from Crispus Attucks 
to Matt Henson and the World War the story is 
told simply and attractively. It is “everybody's 
story”. 
By mail post-paid $1.50. 

Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
1931 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newly 


Heroes 


the racial 


{Bw National 


Ideally Located, Spacious Campus, Efficient 
Faculty Atmosphere and all Modern Equip- 
ment COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES, Departments of Education 
Economics, Commerce, Music and 
Art, High School, Standard Courses 
and Efficient Teachers 


For further information write— 


M. S. DAVAGE, President 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SoutH ATLANTA, GA. 


Positions Secured Day and Night Classes 


DERRICK BUSINESS SCHOOL 


(Pioneer School of Business Training) 


Short, Scientific, Practical Courses 
which you can use to your advantage. 
Shorthand was invented to save time— 
Save your time and money while you 
you learn it. 


ENROLL NOW! 


Live and study right in the building. 
Call on or write to 
M. J. DERRICK, Principal, 
1832 N. llth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Phone, Col, 0614 


District of Columbia 
College of Osteopathy 


(Incorporated) 
1826 NINTH ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Maintains a Standard Curriculum, and a Full Staff 
of Qualified Instructors (White and Colored). Grad- 
uates are eligible to State Boards Examination. 
The Osteopathic Profession is becoming popular. 
Osteopathic Physicians are needed in every city and 
town. 

Write for Catalogue, 


DR. T. THEO PARKER | 


President 


Mme. Jeanette pa 


Formerly of Jeanette’s Lunch Ré 


Announces the Opening of 
The 
FOOTLIGHT CLUB DINING ROO 
115 WEST 13lst STREET 
The most up-to-date dining room in Harlem. 
Theatre Parties and Banquets 
g-ven special serv ce. 
Meals from 9 A. M. until 
Phone Morn ngside 2577 


Make Reservations now for your 
Holiday Dinner Parties. 


Please mention OpporiUNity to our Advertisers. 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton, Virginia 


THE COLLEGE 
A Standard Accredited Technical and 
Professional College. 

1. DIVISION OF BDUCATION—Four-year high 
school teacher's course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two year course for 
primary, intermediate and uppergrade teachers. 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE — Four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science. 


38. DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS—Four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science: 
and two-year course. 


4. DIVISION OF BUSINESS—Four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science and 
two-year course—aims to prepare men and wom- 
en for business positions or to teach business 
subjects. 


5. DIVISION OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION— 
Four-year course leading to degree of Bachelor 
of Science; and two-year course—aims to train 
skilled builders. 


6 DIVISION OF LIBRARY SCIENCE—One-year 
rofessional course—aims to prepare librarians 
or normal schools, colleges, and branch libra- 
ries in city systems. 


7. THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Courses leading to 
— of Bachelor of Science and State Certi- 
cates. 


to 


THE ACADEMY 


A standard four-year accredited high school prepar- 
ing for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. 
JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, VIRGINIA 


The Negro Race Has 
Given To The World 
Of Music George Au- 
gustus Bridgetower — 
\ Friend of Beethoven. 
Chevalier Saint-George 
—a pupil of Leclair 
Brindis de Sales — 
Court Violinist to the 
King of Spain. 

Jose White—Late Pro- 
fessor at the Paris 
(onservatorie. 


and now 


CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


Violinist-Com poser 
Pupil of Zacharewitsch and Coleridge-Taylor 


Season 1927-28 Now booking 


Clarence Cameron White Management 


Care CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


56 Cooper Square 


STUDENT DISCUSSION 


STUDENT OPINION 
STUDENT NEWS 


Whatever is vital, intelligent, forward-looking in 
the student world, north, south, east or west, is 
analyzed and commented on every week in THE 
Nig STUDENT. Free of political, religious, or 

s, THE NEW STUDENT takes note of all 
innovations tending toward the breaking 
itbitrary barriers. 


necially “Let Us Wait”, a scorching edi- 
1e Gary School strike; “Race Discrimina- 
ews item concerning the University of 
oth have received wide comment in the 
ess, 


f you're interested in the trend of thought of 
enlightened students and professors, you'll find THE 
NEW STUDENT valuable and stimulating. Try it 
for six months. ($1.00). 


THE NEW STUDENT 


2929 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Published every week during the college year. 


ATTENTION! 


Order This Valuable Book 
At Once! 


THERE ARE NOT MANY COPIES LEFT 
AND ALMOST TWO YEARS BEFORE THE 
NEXT EDITION IS OUT. 


The Negro Year Book 


An Encyclopedia of the Negro 
MONROE N. WORK, 


Director, Department of Records and Research, 
Tuskegee Normal & Industrial Institute, 
EDITOR 
Price postpaid, paper cover $1.00 
Cloth cover $1.50 
$1.20 added to these prices entitles you 
to a year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY, 
Journal of Negro Life. 
Editor, Negro Year Book, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
{ paper bound 
Send a (cloth bound 


f copy to 


Address 
If OPPORTUNITY is desired add $1.20 to your 
check or Money order. Monroe N. Work. 


‘Students and Teachers | 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 
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LEADING SCHOOL OF BEAUTY CULTURE 


100 
Guest 


HOME OF PORO TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Complete 
Dining 
Facilities 


There are openings for enterprisi 


4300 St. Ferdinand Ave. 


for Ladies ond Gentlemen who seek an of quiet refinement 
Cow 


as PORO Agents, 


ing race to é their 
employing either their spare or full time 
— — Write for particulars 


COLLEGE 


M. Turnbo-Malone, Founder and Sole Owner 


St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
Located in the beautiful Halifax Country on 
the East Coast of Florida. An institution 
where opportunity is afforded for the highest 
and best in education. Offering Courses in 


Junior COLLEGE 


Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 
Special work offered in Commerce, Music, 
Domestic Science and Art, Agriculture and 
Carpentry. Athletivs encouraged fer Boys 
and Girls. Facilities unsurpassed. 
‘or information, write to 
MARY Neck. EOD BETHUNE, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S SCHOOL 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded 1867 


An accredited High Schol and Junior College. 
Thorough Scholarship and Christian Character are 
emphasized. Modern equipment—Enrollment 500. 
Terms Moderate. Connected with the Institution are 
the St. Agnes Training School for Nurses and the 
Bishop Tuttle School for Church and Welfare 
Workers. For Catalog and Information, address: 


The President, St. Augustine’s S¢ 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Pioneer in Higher Education 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


Specializes in training for leadership. Select for 
entrance young men of ability and promise. For 
catalogue of College and Theological Seminary 
Address The President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Chester County 


Pennsylvania 


ATLANTA SCHO 
of SOCIAL WO 


Gives training in the technic of 
Case Work and prepares its stu 
for professional social work. 


For Further Information Address the Direct 


Forrester B. Washington, A. M. 
Atlanta School for Social Work 
193 Auburn Ave. Atlanta, Georgia 


| 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
110 W. 136th St. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL 
2268 E. 55th St. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL 
110 E. 47th St. 


in this “new day profession.” 


Visit or write our nearest school for terms, hours, courses, etc. 


THE MADAM C. J. WALKER MFG. CO., INC. 
640 N. WEST STREET 


DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
\ 


MADAM C. J. WALKER’S SYSTEM 


Positively no profession may be learned so easily, at such little cost, and 
that pays so well as Beauty Culture. $5.00 to $25.00 a day may be earned 
It is your big opportunity. All courses 
taught by proficient instructors in accordance with state regulations. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
1722 South Street 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL 
2304 Market Street 


i) KANSAS CITY SCHOOL 
1834 Paseo 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


JAMES E. HOLT 
Representing 

The American Home 
Heating Co. 


Hot Water—Vapor and 
Steam Heat 


On Easy Payment 
No Money Down 


2366—7th Ave., New York City 
Phone Audubon 4539 


New Building | 


ST 137th ST. (Harlem) NEW YORK 


SS 


or Service and all Modern Improvements; 
B Reasonable; Polite and Efficient Janitor Ser- 
School Teachers, Social Service Workers and 
Nationally Known Journalist occupy apartments in 
is Building. Why not you? Inquire Superintend- 


| Negro Dolls of C haracter 
and Beauty 


Someihing New 
and Different. 


Awarded Dip'oma of 

Merit at the Sesqui- 

Centennial Interna- 
tiona] Exposition 


Send orders at once 
to avoid Xmas rush. 


PRICES FROM 
| 75 CENTS TO $50 


Agents Wanted 
Everywhere. 


Catalogue sent 
upon request. 


Manufactured for Wholesale & Reta’l trade by 


AM ALLONE DOLL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Department A. 


200 Ww. 135th Street, New York City. 


Please mention Opportunity to our Advertisers. 
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